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PREFACE 


the word ‘avadana’ has been used in various senses 
both in non-Buddhist and Buddhist traditions. Mostly it 
denotes illustrious action. With the Buddhists it is the name 
of a particular type of literature which narrates the stories 
pertaining to the illustrious actions of either the Buddha 
or any of his followers. Most of these stories-were drawn 
from folklore and legends. This type of literature does 
not‘belong to the higher religious literature of Buddhism 
as it does not contain some deep philosophical views. Its main 
purpose seems to be the depiction of moral principles through 
interesting stories. It aimed at pi'eacbing the good law of 
Buddhism to the common people by presenting before them 
the main facets of Buddhism through the medium of interest¬ 
ing and edifying stories. This type of literature was important 
for its excellent propaganda material. Different motifs and 

symbols have been employed to achieve this end. 

♦ 1 * 

Although many scholars have written about these 
Buddhist Avadanas, their writings do not embrace all the aspects 
of the ^Avadanas. Scholars like M. Wintemitz, B.C. Law, A.C, 
Banerjee have primarily discussed about its literary and histori¬ 
cal aspects. Others like Cowell and Neil, J. S. Speyer, Feer 
and P.L. Vaidya are mainly concerned with the textual aspepts 
of the Avadanas. Attempts have also been made to construct 
the image of social, political, economic and cultural life as 
depicted in the Avadanas. In this category of writers the 
name of Professor K.A. Nilakantha Shastri is note-worthy. 
Bat a systematic and complete treatment of all the aspects, 
connected with the Avadanas, has not yet been placed before 
the scholarly world.- Since all the studies of the Avadanas 
made so far, are fragmentary, a synoptic approach is called 
for. Here an attempt has been made to view the Avadanas in 



( vi ) 

the broader perspective. Care has been taken to preserve the 
Buddhistic flavour in it. 

The arrangement of the work has been made under a 
comprehensive scheme of four parts. The first part deals with 
a general introduction of the Avadanas. The second part 
presents an elaborate treatment of social, political, economic 
and cultural life along with history as depicted in the Avada¬ 
nas. • The third part reveals the facts about the philosophical 
ideas and religious life, the fourth and the la&t part give a 
brief comparative study of some of the Avadanas. An exhaus¬ 
tive Bibliography and Index have been added at the close. 

Some Printer’s devils have crept in at a few unguarded 

and unmindful points. I feel apologetic for the same. 

» 

lam under a special debt of Professor R.C. Pandeya, 
Department of Philosophy, Delhi University, whose blessings 
I always seek. Grateful acknowledgement is made to him. 
I am thankful to Dr. B Jinanand, formerly, Head, Depart¬ 
ment of Buddhist Studies, Delhi University, who always helped 
me in all possible ways. I feel indebted to my brother Dr. 
Kamlesh Dutt Pandey, who has always taken interest in my 
work. I desire to acknowledge my obligation to Shri Shamlal 
Malhotra, broprietor, Eastern Book Linkers, Delhi-7 for 
printing and publishing this book Lastly, and above all, 

I must thank my husband Professor Rajnish Prakash, Delhi 
College of Engineering, Delhi, for his encouragement and help. 

Dr. (Mrs.) SHARMISTHA SHARMA 
April, 1985 Department of Sanskrit 

Vivekanand Mahila College 
Delhi University 
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avadAna literature- 

A GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Meaning of the word Avadana :— 

The word Avadana is much used in the Sanskrit 
literature. Right from the Vedic literature it has been used 
at different places with different shades of meanings. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana 1 it is used in the sense of a sacrificial thing. 
Jt is further mentioned that the gods get pleased when 
'Avadana* is presented to them. In Katyayana’s Srauta - 
Sutra 2 this word is applied for the portions of the havis 
offered to the deities. In the Srauta-Kosa 1 it is used in the 
sense of an act which makes one free from all the four debts 

i.e. Deva-Rpa, R.si-R.pa, pitr-^na and Manusya-Rpa. 

In the Ramayana the word ‘Apadana’ 4 occurs so many 
times for illustrious or heroic deeds. 6 

In the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa the word ‘avadana’ 
occurs thus 

1. Satapatha Brahmana. 1.7.2 6. spsr spfrfff 

^ fir fffir TfFT I 

2. Katyayana Srauta-Sutra, 1.9. ft'f-d 3«T5r^lT^+'- 

3. Srauta-Ko§a. p. 762. I 

I 

4. Amarako§a . TO: I 

5. Ra/waya/ia—Ayodhya Kapda. 

ddfd, M ^cTFTr c ffP<!NK c t>l; I 

*nfirdf; n$oo,^ 

At both these places sptto means heroism, cf. Die. Apte. 
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^ifdRrfcHPfqrf^r ■JTR^Tc^f^Rf ^ di^=M^+: 

(Visvamitra, pleased with the heroic deed 1 of Rama, 
presented to him a supernatural weapon.) 

In the Kiratarjuniyam of Bharavi, the following stanza 

occurs:— 

$4«-m n i i\ w iraft r\ i h4 ii 

(DraupadI says to Arjuna that just as the later part of a 
day abolishes the rays of the Sun, in the same way this 
insult, which is done to me by the Kauravas, is also enough 
to destroy all the heroic deeds done by you in your earlier 
part of life). 

Here the thing to be noted is the use of the word 
‘avadaua’ for heroic deed. Mallinatha, comments upon the 
meaning of this word :— 

In the Naisadhiya carita of §r! Harsa this word ‘Avadana* 
occurs thus :— 

4«Mdisfq‘ FTcf tr^ 

*^d'*cWMfcd | 

*nft3T I JV.VSfc 

(Pleased Vivasvan says to Nala, ‘Because of your 
noble deeds (sprang:) my tongue is eager to bless you with u 
boon”. 

Here it is used for noble deed. 

Thus this word, though, is very much used, yet, I think, 
is one of the most ambiguous words. Much ink is split on 
the subject as to what the exact meaning of the word avadana 
is, but no definite conclusion has been arrived at so far. 
Different scholars have given different meanings of the word. 
Before arriving at any particular conclusion let us have brief 
substances of the ideas expressed by different scholars about 
the meaning of the word ‘avadana*. 

I- Tu^rts^TR ^rprfx: i 
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Max Muller, an authority on Vedic literature, observes 
in his translation of the Dhamrnapada that the word ‘avadana* 
is derived from ava +- dai, a legend. Originally a pure and 
virtuous act, afterwards a sacred story, and possibly a story, 
the hearing of which purifies the mind. 

Winternitz has explained that the meaning of the word 
“avadana* is a note-worthy deed. Sometimes in a bad sense, 
but generally in the good sense of 'a heroic deed’ ‘a feat’; with 
the Buddhists a religious moral feat and then also the ‘story of 
a note-worthy deed or feat.” 

Feer, in bis French translation of the Avadana-Sataka, 
writes that ‘avadana’ is an instruction which shows by facts 
the link which exists between an act and its inevitable conse¬ 
quences. 

In the preface to the Avadana-Pataka, edited by J.S. 
Speyer, it is mentioned that outside the Buddhist world the 
Sanskrit word avadana is used for illustrious actions or feats 
The editor further observes : ‘An Avadana (Apadana) is in 
proper sense something cut off; something selected’. The 
editor further quotes Hodgson, who gave a definition of the 
word Avadana that it treats “of the fruit of actions or moral 
law of Mundane existence”. 1 2 

J.J. Jones held, “An avadana is a tale in which the 
heroism or other Virtue of a living character is explained by 
the Buddha as the result of a good deed performed in a pre¬ 
vious existence ” a 

The etymology of the word is sw+snr. The prefix 
sn* creates so many linguistic nuances. To give some illustra¬ 
tions as a prefix to verbs expresses determination (area), 
purification (sr^nr), support (aprsr**), well-known (spnrto), lustre 
( 43 * 1 * 1 ) and virtuous or glorious (srtr). Thus we see that 
^ as a prefix generally means good, noble, illustrious or 
glorious. ‘Dana* is derived from the root *Da* meaning thereby 
the act of donating or gi' ing. The act of donating is considered 
an act quite virtuous. Thus the compound ‘avadana* means 

1. Speyer, J.S. (Ed.) Avadana-Sataka. p. I 

2. Jones, J.J. (Tr.) Mahavastu Vol. I. p. XIV 
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good, noble, illustrious or heroic act. 1 

A Section of Buddhist literature is called 'Avadana** 
because it deals with the tales pertaining to the noble deeds 
either of the Buddha or any of his disciples. 8 These tales do 

1. cf. K. Takahata (Ed.) Ratnamalavadana P. XXlV-“The 
central idea of the avadana literature is Cittaprasada or 
spiritual cleansing and what is inseparable from this is 
practice of dana or charity. Meeting Buddha, one 
performs various kinds of alms-giving and offerings, 
and thus obtaining purification and joy of mind avoids 
falling into evil destinies and attains final enlightenment. 
Avadana is the explanation of this Karma in reference to 
previous and later existences and the practice of dana is 
dealt with io most of the stories. The avadanas dealing 
with Matsarya (avarice) merely stress the wickedness of 
it as opposed to the virtue of alms-giving. As the con¬ 
cluding words to many of the tales in Avadana-Sataka 
we find the following words of the Buddha : Ayaih asya 
deyadharmo yo mamantike cittaprasada iti (Such is 
one's gift which expresses the purity of his mind towards 
me), (Avadana-Sataka pp. 7,12,2',27,35,40.46,53,62, 
128,135,143,147,152,157,162 etc.). Since alms-giving is 
thus associated with the purity of mind, this gives rise to 
a thought that there was probably a period when the 
original meaning of avadana was taken as being ‘alms¬ 
giving* ” 

2. Encyclopaedia Britannica p. 791. “Avadana, the name 
given to collections of Buddhist tales purporting to be 

told by the Buddha in order to show the results of 
Karma’*. 

3. Dutt. N .-Aspects of Mahaydna Buddhism and its relation 
to Hinaydna Buddhism p,10. “The sense of the term 
Avadaia is clear and needs no comment It includes 
all stories of previous births whether of Buddha or of any 
of his disciples or of any prominent figure professing 
the Buddhist faith, and a huge literature has grown under 
this heading”. 
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not contain deep philosophical views. 1 They simply intended 
to propagate the good law to the masses and bring them home 
to accept the law and support the Sangha. 2 It was through 
the active support of the laity that the Sahgha could get the 
indispensable requisites of daily life. The list of these indispen¬ 
sable goods is very often found in the Avadana literature in 
the following way : 

(i.e. cloth, food, bed, 

seat and medicines etc.) 

Thus the object of these tales was to popularise Buddhism 
and get active support of the masses. 

Origin 

In order to make the people interested in Buddhism 
the Theravadins incorporated in their doctrines the concept 
of the Bodhisattva and the practice of the Paramitas. The • 
result was that the new literature, the Jatakas and the 
Avadanas, came into being. With the introduction of this type 
of literature they intended to show how the devotees sacrificed 
everything for the performance of some paramita or some 
virtuous deed. 3 

The question arises—what stimulated the monks to pro¬ 
duce this new literature? To have an apt answer let us peep 
through Dr. N. Dutt’s remark which holds A$oka*s preference 
for the life of an ideal upasaka responsible for the pro¬ 
duction of this new literature. He observes, “ASoka’s 
preference for the life of an ideal upasaka as agaiDSt that of a 
monk may have stimulated the Buddhist monks to devise 

1. Dutt. N. Op. cit. p. II. “It consisted more of anecdotes, 
stories, parables and so forth than of the actual doctrines 
of Buddhism’*. 

2. Ibid. *'.th? chief object was to popularise 

Buddhism and to show that they were meant as much for 
the benefit of the masses as for the selected few who 
could retire from the world**. 

3. Ibid. p. 36. 
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ways and means to popularise their religion, and as the result 
of the efforts of the monks in this direction, we have the large 
number of the Jatakas and avadanas.*’ 1 

It is an accepted fact that any doctrine of morality when 
taught in a straightforward manner, does not carry much 
weight It becomes more acceptable when it is presented in 
an interesting way. Likewise it seems that the Law of Karma 
was emphasised by the Buddhist scholars through the medium 
of tales. 2 These tales dealt with the endless theme of the 
fruits of human actions. It showed how a man, who per¬ 
formed noble deed, got appropriate reward and one, who did 
not, did not get any of the kind. Thus indirectly it emphasised 
that the people, too, should perform noble deeds in order to 
get rewards and should not indulge in wrong deeds which cer* 
tainly lead to undesirable result . Thus through the medium 
of these tales the Buddhist scholars tried to preach the people 
the Law of Karma by presenting before them the examples 
of these tales. This very fact is admitted by J.S. Speyer in 
the Preface to the Avadana-Sataka, edited by him. After 
quoting the definition of ‘Avadana’, given by Hodgson, he 
observes, “This is substantially right, and it is not without 
importance that the conclusion of half of the hundred texts out 
of which the Avadana-Sataka is made up and of several parts 
of the Divyavadana is the standing phrase that black actions 
bear black fruits and mixed ones mixed fruits, with the 
exhortation to strive only after white actions, shunning or 
letting alone the other two’*. 8 

Benfey holds the view that the Indian folktales originated 
from the Baddhists. The main reason for this view was his 
faith that as the Pancatantra reveals Buddhistic ideas so it is a 


L Dutt. N. op. cit. p. 20. 

2. Uppal. S.S Punjabi Short Stories—its Origin and develop * 
ment —-“Maa continues recreating and educating himself 
with the help of stories”, p. 21 

3. Speyer, J.S. op. cit. p. I. 
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Buddhistic work. But this view of his is refuted at the hands 
of Dr. Hertel while he says that the Pancatantra is purely a 
Brahmanical work and possesses no Buddhist features. 1 

As regards the origin 2 of Indian story literature we can 
find traces of the stories in Samhitas which have been deve¬ 
loped in Brahmanas and Upanisads. In theRgveda, which 
is hailed to be the earliest literary composition of India, so 
many such Suktas are found in which a dialogue between two 
or more than two charrcfeis is depicted. These- are called 
the Samvada-Suktas and from the historical point of view 
these can rightly be claimed as the main sources of later story 
literature. In the Purartas these stories are changed to a con¬ 
siderable extent In the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
too the themes of the stories, drawn from the above-mentioned 
ancient literature, are somewhat changed. The Suka-Saptati, 
the Pancatantra fables etc. form a precious treasure of stories 
from which story-tellers of other countries sought inspiration. 
These stories have been told and retold with a twist here and 
there. The Buddhist literature, too, carries the same tradition 
further with some changes in the form of the Jatakas and the 
Avadanas. 

Avadana and Jataka 

The Buddhist Jataka tales or Birth stories of the Buddha 
also have been a source of inspiration for later story-tellers. 
The Jatakas can rightly be acclaimed as the forerunners of 


1. cf. Keith, A.B. A History of Sanskrit Literature 1981* 
p. 353. 

2. Uppal, S.S. op. cit.—‘‘The story, in its crude form, 
existed much before man learnt speaking under philolo¬ 
gical system. When man was in the stage of dactylology 
or graphiology, he was, in a way, relating some story 
with the help of his physical gestures or pictures.” He 
has supported this view by giving references from H.E. 
Bates (The Modem Short Story) and G.H. Mair 
(Modern English Literature), p.' 19. 
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the Avadanas. The Jatakas and the Avadanas are closely 
related to each-other, 1 and this close relation between the two 
is well set up by J.S. Speyer in his Preface to the Avdddna 
Jataka » edited by him. There he writes, “The Avadana type 
is nearly related to the Jatakas. Both concern edifying tales 
told with the purpose of inculcating moral precepts as taught 
by the Saddharma revealed by the Buddhas'* 2 3 J.J. Jones 
also held the view that the avadanas were “not unlike in their 
nature to Jatakas which were first fashioned by Thera- 
vadins.” 8 

The difference between the two consists in this, that in a 
Jataka the Bodhisattva is always either the hero or one of 
the characters occurring in the story, while any saint may play 
a part in an Avadana. 1 But there are many Avadfinas in whihc 
the Bodhisattva is the hero. These are called the BodhisattvS- 
vadanamalas and may as well be calledf Jatakas. 

Avadana and Apadana 

The thirteenth section of the Khuddaka Nikaya is called 
Apadana. Like the Avadana literature the Apadanas also deal 
with the stories of the previous lives of Buddha, Solitary 
Buddha, the chief Disciples or some Arhats stress upon the 
theory of Karma. A noble deed never goes unrewarded. 
Sooner or later it is bound to be rewarded. This very fact is 
revealed in almost all the Apadanas. That is why some scho¬ 
lars have assigned those Apadanas as the Pall counterpart of 
the Avadanas. 4 5 * A close relation between the two is established 
by N. Dutt while he observes thus : “Apadana is more closely 
allied to the Sanskrit Avadanas than to thel remaining works 
of the Pali Canon.” 8 T.W.^Rhys observes: “The word of 


1. Vide Jones, J.J, (Tr.) Mahavastu Vol. 1. p XIV—“They 
(The Avadanas) are not unlike the Jatakas”. 

2. Speyer, J S. op. cit. p. IV. 

3. Jones, J.J. (Tr.) Mahavastu Vol. I. p. XIV. 

4. cf. Speyer, J.S — op. cit p. III. 

5. cf. Majumdar, R.C. (Ed.) The}history and culture of the 

Indian People. Vol. II. p. 406. 
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Apadana means ‘pure action,* ‘heroic action*; the boo£^fctj| 
Buddhist Vitae Sanctorum. When the Buddhists, in the first 
century of our era, began to write in Sanskrit, these stories 
lost none of their popularity. The name was Sanskritized into 
Avadana.” 1 

Composed in metrical style, the text of the Apadanas has 
two sections—one dealing with the life-stories of the male saints 
(Thera-Apadana) and the other dealing with that of the female 
saints (Then-Apadana). The first section includes 56 Vaggas, 2 
each consisting of 10 Apadanas except the 56th which consists 
of 11 Apadanas. The second section includes four Vaggas, 
each consisting of 10 Apadanas. Here it should be made clear 
that the Pali Apadanas are certainly different from the Sanskrit 
Avadanas : Firstly because the Apadana literature is in Pali 
while the Avadana literature is in Sanskrit. Secondly the 
Apadana literature is in metrical 3 4 composition while the legends 
of the Avadana literature are told in prose interspersed here 
and there with frequent verses. (No doubt the Avadfina 
Kalpalata of Ksemendra is written in metrical style but the 
major part of the Avadana literature i.e. Avadana Sataka, 
Divyavadana etc is not metrical. Thirdly most of the 
Apadana stories are very short and simple while those of the 
Avadana literature are relatively longer and more complex. 
The fact remains that Apadana literature belongs to the 
5th section (Khuddaka-Nikaya)* of the Sutta-Pitaka while the 


1. Apadana in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Vol. 1. 
p. 603. 

2. J.S. Spjyer mentions 55 Vaggas in stead of 56. Cf. 
Speyer, J.S. op. cit. Preface, p. X. 

3. “The only prose apadana in the Pali Canon is the 
Mahapadana-Sutta in the Digha N.”—Vide Indian 
Historical Quarterly , Vol. IX No. I, March. 1933 
p. 35. 

4. The fifteen books of the Khuddaka Nikaya are 

1. Khuddakapatha, 2. Dhammapada, 3. Udana, 
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“give away wealth, limbs, life, wives and children in a spirit 
of exaggerated and fantastic philanthropy*’ 1 The Avadana 
Sataka records a story of some king §ibi of Sibighosa, who 
used to excessively indulge in the acts of giving food, cloth 
etc. to those in need. So much so that he, in order to satisfy 
the small insects, inflicted many wounds on his body and 
willingly gave his flesh and even eyes to Sakra, who, in the 
guise of a vulture and Brahmaiia respectively, had appeared 
twice before him to test the genuineness of his virtue of 
giving. 2 

The .\vadana-Ealpalata also states a somewhat similar 
story of king §ibi who, in order to listen to the recitation of 
a few good verses from a Rak§asa, did feed him with his own 
flesh and blood. 3 4 The Divyavadana mentions a story of some 
girl Rupavati who, in order to save the lives of a starving 
woman and her young ones, did cut off her breasts and feed 
that famished woman * A similar reference of a Bodhisattva, 
who offered his body to feed a hungry tigress and thus save 
the lives of her young 'ones, whom’ she would have devoured 
if the Bodhisattva had not given his body, is found in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata also. 5 6 One hare threw himself into the 
fire and offered his own roasted meat to a sage, who, for 
want of edible?, was to leave the forest where they both lived, 
to eat and to continue living in the same foiest.® 

Sila :— 

§ila as a paramita has been identified with virtue. 7 A good 
many references, stressing the importance of Sila paramita, are 
found in the Avadana literature. The Divyavadana refers to 
a story relating how prioce KLunala’s eyes were plucked out as 
a punishment for his act of inflicting similar injury on some 

1. HardayaLop. cit, p. 181 

2. Avadana-Sat aka xxxiv p. 83-84. 

3. Avadana-Kalpalata Pallava 91. pp. 518-520. 

4. Divyavadana xxxii p, 308. 

5. Avadana-Kalpalata Pallava 95. pp. 537-538. 

6. Avadana-Sataka xvxvii pp. 93-95, 

7. Hardayal, op. cit. p. 193. 
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animals in one of his previous births. 1 Thus by this story the 
abstenrion from killing living beings is stressed. Use of harsh 
words, too, is decried in the Avadana literature. The Divyava¬ 
dana also records the story of PQrapa, who, as a consequence 
of using harsh language in one of his previous existences, was 
reborn as a slave girl’s son. 2 3 Not indulging in"]sensual pleasures 
also comes in the domanTof Slla. The Divyavadana mentions 
the incident of Upag up taV rejecting the advances of the cour¬ 
tesan Vasavadatta. 8 The story of Prince Kunala, who did not 
accept the amorous invitations of his step-mother Tisya, who 
had fallen in love with him, is also found in the Divya¬ 
vadana. 4 


Ksanti :— 

Freedom from anger and excitement come in the domain 
of Ksanti. We find really wonderful characters, sketched in 
the Avadana literature, who were ready to endure and did 
readily]endure so many insults which would have arisen anger 
and excitement in an ordinary layman and thus proved their 
being free from anger and excitement. First of all let us illust¬ 
rate the character of Puraga who was ready to go in the realm 
of fSro^a-parantakas, which was notorious for its barbarous 
inhabitants, for propagating, the good law of the Lord. He 
was ready to bear any iasult, done by them. He promised to 
the Lord that he^would not mind even if the fierce, violent and 
cruel inhabitants of t§ron.aparantakas abused him and troubled 
him by using harsh and false words; strike him with their hand 
clods, or some weapon and even kill him. Pleased with 
this type of freedom from*anger and excitement the Lord said 
to him, “Parana, you are endowed with the greatest gentleness 
and forbearance. You are the fittest man to go to the Sropa- 


1. Divyavadana xxxvii p. 271. 

2. Ibid, II p. 33. 

3. Ibid., xxvi p. 219. 

4. Ibid, xxvii p. 262.. 
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parantakas and live among them. You go and free those who 
want to be freed.” 1 

Another character, which presents a very apt example 
for illustrating the Ksanti Paramita, is Kunala, the beutiful- 
eycd, son of King As oka. His beautiful eyes, following a 
royal intrigue, were forced to be plucked, but he did not 
bear any ill will against the person (queen Tisya) who played 
the main role in that intrigue. Instead he said to king Aioka, 
“Oh king, I don’t have any feeling of anger against anyone. 
My heart is full of love for my mother queen Tisya who 
played the main role in the intrigue of getting my beautiful 
eyes being plucked out.” 2 3 

In the Avadana-kalpalata we find the mention of a saint 
Ksantivadin, whose virtue of forbearance was so excellent that 
he, on being reviled and abused by the king, did not feel the 
least angry. Not only this but through his forbearance and 
serenity, he remained unshaken then also when the king,' just 
out of amisunderstanding, cut off his hands, arms, ears, nose 
and feet 2 

VIrya :— 

The word VIrya literally means “the state of a strong 
man, vigour, strength, power, heroism, prowess, valour, forti¬ 
tude, courage, firmness, virility”. 4 This virtue is given special 
importance in the Buddhist world. They hold that “Enlighten¬ 
ment depends entirely on VIrya; where there is VIrya, 
there is bodhi. VIrya is the chief and paramount cause of all 
the auspicious principles that are conducive to Enlighten- 


1. Divyavaddna II p. 24., Avaddna-Kalpalata. Pallava 36 
p. 233. 

2. Divyavaddna xxvii p. 273, Avaddna-Kalpalata. Pallava 59. 
p. 346. 

3. Avaddna-Kalpalata. Pallava 29. p. 205, Pallava 38, 
p. 244. 

4. Pali Dicy . and Skt. Dicy. M.W. Vide Hardayal op. cit. 

p. 216. 
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ment.” 1 2 A few instances, which illustrate this virtue, can be 
quoted from the Avadana literature. The Divyavadana 
records the mention of some Prince Sudhana who bravely 
faced many dangers wh : ch he encountered during his advern* 
ture of undertaking a difficult journey in order to meet his 
wife. And through his virtue of Virya he was successful in his 
mission o' meeting with his wife. 

Dhyana : — 

“It has been rendered as “meditation”, “trance”, 

“ecstasy”, “contemplation”, “rapture”.etc.” 1 

Samadhi also is considered [[ synonymous with dhyana. 3 Puriia 
flew in the air and saved certain travellers from shipwreck by 
means of Samadhi. 4 


Prajha *— 

The word Prajna has been translated as wisdom, insight, 
spirituil enlightenment etc. Dr. TH. Stcherbatsky 5 has trans¬ 
lated it as ‘perfect wisdom*. He further states, “The word 
‘plram-ita* i.e. 'gone beyond’ suggests that it would be better 
to translate prajfla-paramita as 'transcendent insight* or 
'traasceadsnt wisdom*.*’ 6 Dr. N. Dutt has rendered it as “the 
knowledge which helps a person to realise the dharma- 
Siiiyata”. 7 Avadana literature abounds in with such charac¬ 
ters as became STsrrf^FT. 8 Dvikaya theory of the Prajna.-* 
paramita is also found in the Avadana literature. In the 
Divyavadana some passages referring to the TUpakflya and 
dharraakflya of the Buddha are found. In the Kotikanjflva- 


1. Hardayal. op. cit. p. 217. 

2. Ibid p. 221. 

3. Tbid. p. 233. 

4. Divyavada::a II P. 25/29, Avadarta-Kalpalata. Pallava 36, 
p. 236, Sloka 61. 

5. Stcherbatsky. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana p. 9. 

Ibid. 

7. Dutt, N. op. cit. p 108 

8. Divyavadana IT. p. 27. etc. 
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dana we find the mention of Kotikarna’s desire to see the 
dharmakaya of Buddha for the fulfilment of which he had to 
go to the place where Buddha was living at the time. 1 In the 
Parhsupradanavadana Upagupta’s request to Mara for showing 
the rupakSya of Buddha is stated. 2 In the Rudr5.yai>avad&na 
king Rudrayana, in an answer to king Bimbisara, said, '?r 

?fl% tnf(O King ! Let no irreligious person 

attain or touch the dharmakSya). 3 

Original Sources of the Avadanas 

When we go back to the original sources of the Avadanas, 
we are reminded of the Pmyakathd and the Punyavipakakatha 
which according to Kanga Takahata, may be taken as the 
sources to the Avadana stories. Referring to the develop¬ 
ment of the Avadanas from these early Buddhist types of 
stories, he holds, “there exist intances of Avadana being called 
alternatively ‘Katha’ and, since they are normally sto ries 
developed stage by stage describing acts of worship, such as 
alms-giving or offering to the Buddha and the fruit borne by 
the merit thus acquired througl out past and subsequent exis¬ 
tences, I think it not unappropriate to fit them in here, 
Looked at in this light, the Avadana literature is a develop¬ 
ment from the early Buddhist types of stories concerning such 
matters as alms-giving, the moral precepts and the heavens 

into which human beings may be reborn_ 

The question arises if there already existed a vast section 
of literature to inculcate morals among the laity, what 
use there was in introducing a new type of literature called the 
Avadanas and that, too, with the same purpose of inculcating 
the morals of love, charity, compassion, piety etc. ? The 
question, no doubt, is very challenging. In answer we can say 
that those stories generally related to the glorious deeds of the 
Bodhisattvas “who offered their body as food to a famished 
tigress, their eyes, their flesh and blood, their head to those 
who pretended to be in need of these, who gave away wife 

1. Divyavadana I. p. 11 

2. Ibid. XXVI P. 225 

3. Ibid. XXXVII p. 474. Sloka No 21 

4. Takahata, Kanga (Ed.) RatnSm&lavadana p. XIII 
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and children to a begging brahmana etc.** 1 But the common 
people could not be made familiar with the glorious deeds of the 
world-famed heroes (Bodhisattvas); They could not understand 
what the great hero had done they too could do. So there was 
a need for something humbler i e, the glorious deeds of' some 
ordinary humans with whom the common folk could make 
identity. The Avadana literature served this purpose because 
in these stories the Bodhisattva was not compulsarily a hero. 
Any saint could play the part of a hero in these Avadanas, 
Besides the glorious deeds such as offering gifts to the Sangha, 
paying homage to the Lord and his ardent followers by offering 
incense, flowers, silver, jewels, honouring of stupas and caityas, 
the performance of which brought glorious results, some 
wicked deeds such as non-practice of charity, abusing and 
disrespecting the Lord and his disciples etc., which certainly 
brought wicked results, were also given expression in the 
Avadanas. Theoretical and idealistic descriptions of all good 
and no evil generally become incredible and hence without 
desired impact So in order to fulfil the purpose of inculca¬ 
ting religious precepts and laying down moral and life-regula¬ 
ting ideals under the guise of tale-telling the Avadana type of 
literature was introduced. 

• 

Almost all the Avadanas are marked by a happy ending 
i.e. that of attaining Arhathood, taking birth into Tusita 
heaven etc. It is because of the fact that the Buddhists 
wanted to stress the idea that virtue is always rewarded. 
Thus they intended to inspire the listeners to perform virtuous 
deeds. 

Supernatural element is found in almost all the Avadanas. 
The main purpose of these Avadanas was to edify the reader 
or listener by presenting before him the story of some noble 
being. So in order to make the nobility of the hero more and 
more effective, they did attribute some supernatural power to 
the hero who, in most of the cases, was the Lord himself in any 
of his former births. The laughter of the Lord and its effect, 


i. Speyer, J.S. op. cit. p. VIII. 
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taking birth into heaven as a consequence of some noble act, 
the Buddha’s omniscient personality are some such references, 
in addition to those miraculous powers shown at Sravastl or 
elsewhere by the Lord. 

These legends are told in prose interspersed with frequent 
verses. Most of the portions are in prose. Repetitions of 
some stereotyped phrases occur frequently in the Avadana 
literature and they mar the literary beauty of the work. This 
we find not only in the Avadana literature but in almost 
all the Buddhist literary compositions—-be it in Pali or in 
Sanskrit. 

Since the Avadanas try to incnlcate among the masses 
the moral qualities of love, charity, compassion, piety etc., 
so they are important for their moral values. In addition to 
moral values these Avadanas have historical importance also 
as they reflect the contemporary culture. The Avadanas have 
contributed to the themes of sculptures and paintings Reading, 
writing, painting and carving the events narrated in the 
Avadanas was considered of great religious merit, which 
resulted in many sculptures, only some of which are presented 
to us at Sanchi and Bharhut. Many popular stories which 
originated in non-Buddhist context were incorporated and 
given Buddhistic appearance in the Avadanas, In this way they 

can also be said to possess value for the history of Indian 
Literature. 

Elements of Mahay ana Buddhism in the Avadana literature 

To J.J. Jones the Avadana type of Literature seemed to 
be the special creation of the Sarvastivadins* 1 So many 
Avadanas i e. Nagakumaravadana, Sahgbaraksitavadara, 
kottikaruavadana, Sudhanakumaravadana, Mandba- 
t Avadana, Maitrey avadana, • Indrabrahmanavadana, 

Nagarlvalambikavadana, Mendhaka-grhapati vibhuti 
pariccheda, Mendhakavaddna, Pamsupradanavadana, 
compiled in the Divyavadana, occur in the Vinayavastu 
of the Mula-SarvSstivadins. Yet we can find some elements of 
Mahayina Buddhism also appearing in the Avad&na literature. 
That is why Dr. N. Dutt has put the Avadanas, along with 

1. Jones, J.J. Mahavastu p. XIV. 
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the Jatakas, under the heading ‘Semi-mahayana*. 1 The book 
Divyavadana opens with the phrase—3S> to sff 

i.e. Om ! Homage to the glorious mighty Buddha, and to all 
Buddha, and to all Buddhas, past, present and future. The 
concept of Bodhisattva is certainly associated with the 
Mahayana Buddhism. One of the Avadanas, in the 
Divyavadana, bears the title and ends 


thus—ffr Here 

the word occurs in the title as well as at the end. 


At so many places in the Avadana literature (for instance 
Rudrayanavadana) it is mentioned that when the Buddha 
smiled, multi-coloured rays of light emerged from his mouth 
and irradiated the beings of heaven and hell. The type of 
description definitely bears the Mahayanic tint. 

Theravada school concentrates upon the interest of the 
individuals while Mahayana ‘ school professes, through its 
concept of the Bodhisattva, the welfare of all. 2 According to 
this school the Bodhisattva not only tries to liberate his own 
self, but also strives for the liberation of his fellow beings. He 
is not satisfied with his own lot but tries to help others also 
to improve their lots. 3 In the Avadana-Sataka there is a story 
of Anathapindada who gave away his Jetvana and a hundred 
crores of donation to the Sangha. 4 Later on he decided to 
collect gifts from the people in order to let them also acquire 
merit. A very poor woman donated her only loin cloth and 
as a.result acquired Trayastrimla heaven. 


1. cf. Dutt, N. op. cit p. 36 

2. “The Mahayanists introduced a belief in the Bodhisattvas, 
beings who were in the process of obtaining, but had not 
obtained Buddhahood.’* 

—Vide Majumdar, R,C. Ancient India p. 175 

3. cf. Majumdar, R.C. Ancient India p. 175. 

4. Vaidya, P.L. Ed ) Avadana Sataka LV p. 139. 

fasprePT 
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The concept of Buddha-worship, found in the Avadana 
literature, belongs to the school of Mahayana Buddhism 
which placed more and more reliance on faith in and devotion 
to the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. In the Divyavadana 
it is mentioned that Purna, sitting on his both knees, worship¬ 
ped the Lord by offering flowers and scents to him. 

Sanskrit, the language in which the Avadana literature is 
written, was certainly adopted as a language of their literature 
by the Mahayanists. 

All these proofs bear testimony to the fact that the 
Avadana literature contains many elements of Mahayana 
Buddhism which shows that either the Sarvastivadins, who 
composed these books, were not very much conservatives or 
these books are a composite work of both i.e. Sarvastivadins 
and Mahayanists. The second probability offers some clue 
about its date. It seems that these books were composed and 
compiled at the time when it was a transition period from 
Theravada to Mahayana The reference to the existence of a 
class of monks called Bcdhisattva at the time of Kaniska’s 
court is also significant, for we read in the Divyavadana of the 
existence of monks called Bodhisattva jatika along with a hint 
that they were not looked upon with favour by the Hlnaya- 
nists. 3 This shows that some class of monks (Mahayanists) 
other than the existing ones (Hinayanists) was cropping 
forth. 


1. Vaidya, P.L , Divyavadana p. 26. $cf: srw- 

srnrfarr ^ c cT: t 

2. Divyavadana. p. 161. ^ 
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Not unlike the Pali Jatakas a typical Avadana story 
comprises of the following five sections :— 

1. A framework of the story stating when, where and why the 
story is related. 

2. The story of the present. 

3. The story of the past. 

4. Identification of the characters of the story of the past with 
those of the story of the present. 

5. Moral. 


The first section generally starts with the standing 
phrase—prl WTFj; TTWWff- 


f^TfcT topf I Many of the 

Avadanas in the Avadana-Sataka start with this very phrase. 
Some of the Avadanas start with a question to the Lord— 
f*rer«T: ^^rsTWr: pr’ I Sometimes 

it also starts like thus : -pt «rr^c*rr FT afcTsprs- 

^r<rfq^??TITrrr (or y g r ^yf Mn^). Some of the Avadanas, 


such as ICunalavadana, Vltasokavadana, ASokavadana, Sudha- 
nakumaravadSna, Maitrakanyakavadana etc. have their own 
psculiar way of beginning the text. All the Avadanas; compiled 
in the Avadana- Kalpalata, start with some stanza praising the 
virtues of the Lord. 


2. As regards the story of the present some story is told 
by either the Lord or any ’other person (in most of the cases it 
is the Lord who tells) In this section some special significant 
attribution of a person is mentioned. 

3. Then the monks enquire the Lord what good deed 
that fellow had done in his previous life that he was gifted 
with that attribution? Then the Lord related the story of the 
previous life of that character and explained the deed by 
which he got such an attribution. In some of the Avadanas 
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there is no story of the past. Instead of it a prediction is 
given. 1 

4. Then follows the identification of the characters. 

5. And finally comes the moral of the story i.c. 

The fruit of quite black deed is quite black, that of quite 
white is quite white and of mixed is mixed. Hence one should 
perform the white deeds only shunning out the black or mixed 
ones. 

Some of the Avadanas betray the above-mentioned 
standard of the Avadanas. There we find so many episodes 
interwoven within the framework of one Avadana. As in the 
Parhsupradanavadana the episode of Upagupta, Vasavadatta, 
Mara, king Asoka’s childhood, his cruelty in youth, the epi¬ 
sode of Canda-Girika and then Asoka’s conversion into 
* • 

Dharma£oka-all these incidents are stated in one Avadana. 
Linguistic peculiarities :— 

The Avadana literature belongs to the Mula-Sarvastivada 
school, the canons of which are found in Sanskrit. Generally 
this Sanskrit, adopted by this school, did not always conform 
to the rules of the Sanskrit Grammar and hence it is called 
Mixed Sanskrit or Hybrid Sanskrit. The Avadana literature 
(only prose-portion) 2 3 is said to be written in pure Sanskrit.* 
But it is found that the Sanskrit grammar is not strictly 
followed by the authors of the Avadana literature. Their 


1. Speyer, J.S. Avadana-Sataka p. VII. 

2. Banerjee, A.C. Sarvdstivdda Litepature P. 17. “The verse- 
portions are in Gatha dialects—the Gatha being cited by 
way of authority. The Same thing may be said of the 
other Mahay ana works such as the Saddharmapupdarika, 
Suvarnaprabhasa and the like—the prose in correct 
Sanskrit and the Gatha in mixed Sanskrit.” 

3. ibid, p. 17. “The later texts now available of the Sarva¬ 
stivada School such as the Divyavadana, Avadana** 
Sataka, AbhidharmakoSa-VyakhyS and the like, are all 
written in pure Sanskrit.” 
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language “sins sometimes against the rules of classical Sans¬ 
krit” 1 It is because of the fact that they bothered much for the 
meaning conveyed than for the formation of the language. This 
very fact is stressed by Dr. N. Dutt when he observes :—“It 
regards as well as disregards the elementary cannons of 
grammar, metre, and even vocabulary. A sweet melody seems 
to be its chief aim, and for this it is ready to sacrifice every 
other essential condition of a language,” 2 The following are 
some instances of the linguistic peculiarities found in the 
Avadana literature :— 


1. Speyer, J.S. op. cit. p. XIII. 

2. ' Gilgit Manuscripts Vol. U p. VIII 
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Nominative singular masculine :— 

for ?r: (Divyavadana p. 17/4; 16/29, 25) 
ci<fr for (Divyavadana p. 27/19). 

Noun suffixes : 

ka svarthe su8ix is used in various shades of diminutive 
meanings: 

(Divyavadana p. 31/15, 23, 30), 
(Divyavadana p. 23/15) and 
ft^pt (Divyavadana p. 23/21, 26, 32) 

are affectionate diminutives in tone meaning thereby 
by ‘good* kindly, affectionate, gentle.* 

The pitying diminutive, associated with affection, but full 
of pitying force 

(Divyavadana p. 53/3; 54/37) 

^rfacpp: (Divyavadana p. 55/21) 

(Divyavadana p. 109/6) 

(Divyavadana p. 200/3) 

(Divyavadana p. 206. 26-27). 

Compound :— 

Dual dvandvas are often declined as plurals. Neuter 
singular dvandvas are sometimes used though composed of 
masculine and feminine nouns, and not necessarily meant coll¬ 
ectively; plural adjectives may agree with them but a singular 
dvandva may also have the gender and inflection of the last 
component:— 

JTifMd: (Divyavadana p. 14/1) 

JTTfwrfr (Divyavadana p. 14/7) 

(Divyavadana p. 120/14) 

Person and Number 

There is widespread confusion of person and number, 
usually Third person singular forms are used for any person 
and either number :— 

3i^FiT?r (Divyavadana p. 69/6) 

(Divyavadana p. 154/16) 
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s^q—amftct (Divyavadana p. 258/28) 

^T^rpftar^ (Divyavadana p. 150/15) 

?ar *rrerrc3?2f: (Divyavadana p. 215/20) 

m uufflcgj: (Divyavadana p. 215/16) 

2 TT sift 3T^5*T (Avadaaa-Sataka p. 114. 4-5), 

5 % (Avadfina-Sataka p. 81.27). 

At some places feminine nouos are preceded by Mascu¬ 
line modifiers, such as :— 

cre q i ^fltf : (Divyavadana p. 137.16). 

a«ncr (Divyavadana p. 138.13) 

sfbrTWW (Divyavadana p. 219.8) 

Tense : 

In the Divyavadana Dhvam is used in the second plural 
present, for dhve: 

(Dvyavadana p. 443/22) 

(Divyavadaua p. 59. 25; 112.2; 26.14) 
Singular imperative itu : 

srnrfrj (Divyavadana p. 133/24) 

The future is made by adding isya to thematic present stems : 

(Divyavadana p. 131.25) 
irfatarnr: (Divyavadana p. 59.21, 28, 69) 

(Divyavadana p. 174.3) 
faxfaujfcT (Divyavadana p. 170.26). 

The strong reduplicated stem dadba :— 

(Divyavadana p. 5/3, 21; 8/11) 
(Divyavadana p. 5/4, 22) 

(Divyavadana p. 43/21) 

Present participle .suffices affined to past participles : 

'f s F^R (Divyavadana p. 442/23) 

ana with thematic stems 

s^rpft (Divyavadana p. 250.27) 

(Divyavadana p. 473.27). 
ita added to thematic present steins:— 

(DivyavadSna p. 0 10/4) 

(Divyavadana p. 171/7) 

”4'^' (Divyavadana p. 254/30) 
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Spread of ta outside its Sanskrit bounds 

Despite the prevailing trend towards ita, we find a few 
cases of forms in ta which are not found in standard 
Sanskrit 

(Divyavadana p. 10/5) 

Some participles show a strong form of the root before the 
suffix, where normal Sanskrit uses the weak form. 

for Sanskrit (Divyavadana p. 260/22) 

Gerunds 

Gerunds in ‘am* 

firctero, (Divyavadana p. 267/3) 

Gerunds in tva and ya— 

In Sanskrit tva is used with simple roots while ya with 
compound roots. However, this distinction is less sharp in the 
Avadanas. 

Examples of compound Gerunds in tva 

sifd^cdT (Divyavadana p. 147/31) 

aWfactfr (Divyavadana p. 240/7) 

Example of simple Gerunds in ya 

(Divyavadana p. 490.14) 

A special type of Gerund ?R[r«r which is perhaps a sanskritiza- 
tion of Pali gahaya, is also found frequently in the Divyava¬ 
dana pp .03/2; 232/27; 240/11. 250/10; 251/19; 258/13 

281/21). 

The Infinitive suffix itum :— 

(Divyavadana p. 129/5) 

(Divyavadana p. 176/25) 

(Divyavadana p. 433/16) 

(Divyavadana p. 60/5) 

(Divyavadana p. 483/8) 

(Divyavadana p. 213/18) 

(Divyavadana p. 222/27) 

atnm forjtum : 

(Divyavadana p. 35.24) 

Miscellaneous non-Sanskrit forms in turn 

(Divyavadana p. 488.17) 
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stfftpiPT: (desiring to sew) Avadana-Sataka p. 84.4) 

(Divyavadana p. 4.10) 

*rfW?rr*TT (Divyavadana p. 171.10) 

(Divyavadana pp. 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26) 

Voice : 

Some miscellaneous irregularities regarding the Voice : — 
arefcn rTTT (Divyavadana p. 23.30) 

flygqfera 1 (DivySvadana p. 154.13) 

Causatives in ayati 

The suffix aya, as a productive causative forming suffix, 
is added to the thematic present stem (minus final a) :— 

firctorfH (cause to sit) (Divyavadana p. 183.2) 

(Divyavadana p. 272.28) 

Causative with long a for a in root-syllable :— 
fasrarq - (Divyavadana p. 173.16) 

(Divyavadana pp. 58.21; 304.4) 

infix aya :— 

3rr»R*r (Divyavadana p. 303.13; 47.30) 

(Divyavadana p. 458. 27) 
f^rf^qT: (Divyavadana p. 71.32) 

svnrni (Divyavadana p. 302.14) 

(Avadana-Sataka P. 176.10) 

TOTrfa (Divyavadana p. 131.16,T8) 

(Divyavadana p. 150.26) 

Causatives with the non-causative meaning :— 

srffT«rr^fjT 5 «r (to hear, give ear to) Divyavadana 

p. 128.23 

Causatives in apaya :— 

^srfacr: (Divyavadana p. 158.6) 

fauiHfawr (Divyavadana p. 466.13) 

(Divyavadana p. 214.12) 
farenfqcfV (Divyavadana p. 123.2) 

fiffwifHcTT (Divyavadana p. 232.41) 

frorrfhr. (Divyavadana p. 249.28) 

sRrwrfkdr (Divyavadana p. 427.10) 
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arngrcqfr (cause to be summoned) Divyavadana p. 200.7) 
(Divyavadana p. 209. 23, 27, 30) 
fwwfysifr (Divyavadada p. 209.32) 

Formal causation in (a) paya without causative meaning: — 
qfVMqimH; (May I enter complete nirvana) 
(Divyavadana p. 56.30) 

Special use of bhu 

-Mfafcdl WfV 

(when I am entered into the bathroom) Divyavadana p. 272. 

23-24. 

Trfawi’rg qf^RT 5RW: 

(After your majesty’s death, later people are going to ask) 

(Divyavadana. p. 138. 16-17. 
?rfc(oAifvfl i 

(How will they get to enter). Divyavadana p. 153.29 

The use of ma (which differs both formally and semantically 

from that of standard Sanskrit) in different senses :— 


Prohibition 


*it ^TFrftr (Don’t give) Divyavadana p. 8.3. 

ht (Don’t enter) Divyavadana p. 51.29. 

*tt Avadana-Sataka p. 90.10 

(don’t embark on the high sea) 


Lest, in order that not clauses :— 


hell) 


*TT ITT ^TWTTT^ft 

(don’t rule unjustly, lest you should become headed for 


Divyavadana p. 36.3 
?5^TT ijlTiT^TTK* I 


(lest someone, seeing him, should say unseemly things 
about the doctrine). Divyavadana p. 117.28 


Fears for the future 

*TT TPTT ? 

Ur, h >p3 I have not danced badly). Divyavadana p. 470,80 
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Questions 

sfftTT, *nf*r ^wr f >rfmt ? 

(Welcome, 3ropa., aren’t you thirsty or hungry?) 

Divyavadana p 6.1; 7.1; 

Similarly m sTta>sf*r, irr f ?r1mtsf*r ? 

Divyavadana p. 207.19 

w *3^fVrf|3T- 
2ra%, jtt c^r* snrftarfa 

(I said to my daughter-in-law : Daughter-in-law, aren’t you 
eating the fine presents of food and giving me poor ones?) 

Divyavadana p. 8.29-30. 

TRT — m WTcrfz^r^ ? 

(don’t you mean to say you want to kill me too ? 

Divyavadana p. 240.5. 

*?T <TRRT CRT*3wrf?q^r TT5Tf«pf STP^T 5ftcT**T: ? 

(You don't mean to say that through fear of death for you in 
one single life you, having obtained royal majesty, felt no 
joy? 

Divyavadana p. 273.29-30. 

Similarly Divyavadana p. 274.4 

Some forms of verbs which are not known to exist in Standard 
Sanskrit:— 



Divyavadana p. 154.13 

anfhwMi 

Divyavadana p. 23.30 

srrcprafcr 

Divyavadana p. 107.21 


Divyavadana p. 160.5 

arrd^r'nr 

Divyavadana p. 79.31 


Divyavadana p. 256.4 


Divyavadana p. 114.27 


Divyavadana p. 158.6 

tT'TRi: 

Divyavadana p. 573.27 

arsJtTqfflr 

Divyavadana p. 204.2, 6 


Divyavadana p. 136.10, 13 


Divyavadana p. 90.26 
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+rd'wrfo 

m rv.®?* 0 * <4 f^r 
staffer 

c 

ra^o^fd 


sptrfor 

c 



d fdST'-d*I 


srrwr 



STT^d 
f^T%f®TT: 
y^rn , ! 

1we*r 

*> 

smfa . 



(will succeed) Divyavadana p. 64.15 
(to cause to be expelled) 
Divyavadana p. 209.27, 30 
Avadana-§ataka p. 101.22 
Divyavadana p. 132.4 
Divyavadana p. 129.3 
Divyavadana p. 310.25 
Divyavadana p. 131.25 
Divyavadana p. 72.10 
Divyavadana p. 72.11 
Divyavadana p. 131.25 
Divyavadana p. 71.22 
* Divyavadana p. 256.20 
' Divyavadana p. 23.12 
Divyavadana p. 172.23 
Divyavadana p. 10.4 
Divyavadana p. 136*10 
Divyavadana p. ,47 30; 303.13 
Divyavadana p. 458.27 
■ ’ -Divyavadana p. 71.32 
iDivyavadana *p'. 203.2; 232.27 
• Divyavadana p. 48 8i 17 1 

Divyavadana p. 173.16 
Divyavadana p. 35.9; 264.6 
Divyavadana p. 509,31 


j, , , Divyavadanap. 219.1:1* 
tftftsr: Divyavadana p. 3.32; 52.10; 54.27? 1 Mj6* 

«klV?<u * . ^JDivyayadana p. 1Q3.5 

* A,va£ana-&ataka p. 108.31 
-Divyavadana, p. $3.18 
srfcrawid * Divyavadana,77.11 

sfatfuifa ‘ Divyavadaji^OvV^.n 4 

sfosroftg* ’ ‘ AvadanaSataka p* 114.16 
, Divyavadana p. 1^6.25 

wfagH, 1 ' Divyavadana p. 269.33 1 

^foivyavadana p. 9.11 
divyavadana p. 10.5 
’DiVya^kdana p. 4.7 
Divyavadana p. 172.29 ‘ 
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Divyavadana p. 284.9 
Divyavadana p. 204.9 
Divyavadana p. 433.16 
Avadana-Sataka p. 236.6 
Divyavadana p. 302.14 
Avadana-Sataka p. 156.4; 176.10 
Divyavadana p. 290.4 
Divyavadana p. 58.18 
(being baked) Divyavadana p. 44.23 
(tearing out) Divyavadana p. 270.10 
Divyavadana p. 140.7 
Divyavadana p. 485.9 
Divyavadana p. 162.21 
Divyavadana p. 162.22 
Avadana-Sataka p. 43.4 
Avadilna-Sataka p. 86.13 
Divyavadana p. 155.14 
Divyavadana p. 30.24 
Divyavadana p. 235.27 
Divyavadana p. 161.12 
^fipnnrr: Divyavadana p. 59.21, 25; 60.4. 

Divyavadana p. 60.5 
jfMricr Divyavadana p. 174.3 

Divyavadana p. 171.10 
^rsn^rwiT ‘Avadana Sataka p. 242.8 

Divyavadana p. 483.8 
finfi^rd * ’Divyavadana p. 110.26 
Divyavadana p. 71.3 
1 Divyavadana p. 498.29 

Divyavadana p. 3.24 
5T«facsrr Divyavadana p. 3.26 

* Divyavad'ina ‘p! 3.24 
fifty wfikm .. Divyavadana p. 466,13 
’ V Divyavadana p.. 111.13 
.Divyavadana p. 131*16,18 
Divyavadana p.,24.7, 10 

Divyavadana p.'24.16,28 
a Divyavadlna k p.-l 32f. 6 


sr^nfq^tT 

spjrtrnr 

q^TFT 

^cqTJir 


?;iiwrRT; 
«• > 

aTfafinfauftfa 

firft’^qpr 
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sr^rs^nfrr 

smifa - 

ST^TflfcT 

Sl^CT^f-S 
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5r«rrrftr5^ 

srnrfiT^r: 


arf%sr?f^n% 


jrfcTsr^rsHT 


srf^nrer^ 

* 

srfrrsTRf^^r 

r^rflr^fT 

f^rsfV^fwrnr: 



^(RTTpTcT^ 


re Ts mfaqn, 

3Fsrrfi§*J¥ftr 


Divyavadana p. 52.32 
Avadana-Sataka p 10*. 10 
DivySvadana p. 133.27 
Divyavadana p. 133.24 
Divyavadana p. 133.27 
Divyavadana p. 43.23 
Divyavadana p. 312.17,18 
Divyavadana p. 485 4 
Divyavadana p. 160.30 
Divyavadana p. 223.13 
Divyavadana p. 235.32 
Avadana-Sataka p. 184.18; 205.14 
Divyavadana p. 19.16 
Divyavadana p. 19.15 
Divyavadana p. 427 9 
DivyavadSna p 3.25 
Divyavadana p. 106.15 
Divyavadana p. 153.26 
Divyavadana p. 254.32 
Divyavadana p 41 17; 86.9; 230-31 
Avadana-Sataka p. 5 21 
Avadina-Sataka p. 5 24 
Divyavadam p. 41.30; 481.16 
Divyavadana p 100.26; 433.26; 467.21 
Divyavadana p. 163.11 
Divyavadana p 128.23 
Divyavadana p. 183.2 
Divyavadana p. 272.28 
Divyavadana p 269.33 
Divyavadana p. 48.15,26 
Divyavadana p 66.20 
Divyavadana p. 431.22 
Avadana-Sataka p. 84.4 
Divyavadana p. 33.24; 144.29; 3.2.29: 
Avadana-Sataka p. 127.16 
Divyavadana p. 210 2 
Divyavadana p. 145.1 


3F3T%*3rTT 



Divyavadfina p. 102.4 
Divyavadana p. 147.9; 160.4 
AvadSna-Sataka p. 107.01 
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snf^jreFrrft 

gq it^w T Pfl 

air^FT^ 

ajifT^T 

ajrr^f'tcn 

?fai5rfrorror: 

r> _ r> g. 

fa^r« 

<nf^<5qc1I 

ar^TT% 


Avadana-Sataka p. 3.9 
Divyavadana p. 42.1; 86.22 
Divyavadana p. 108.32; 109.2 
Divyavadana p. 88.12 
Divyavadana p. 163.11 
Divyavadana p. 200.7 
Avadana-Sataka p. 197.15 
Divyavadana p. 254.30 
Divyavadana p. 435.24 
Divyavadana p. 160.5 
Avadana-Sataka p. 142.26 
Divyavadana p. 26.3 
Divyavadana p. 66.10; 65.21 
Divyavadana p. 23.31 


a 



MORALS AND MOTIFS OF THE AVADANAS 


The main moral of almost all the Avadanas is constituted 
in the following phrase 

sfo fira? ftw., 

ftw., aiftfasr: I 3Wd| 

^M^WTrrPi' nfeftsilRff % +4^1 *iW 

TOUfa: I 


i.e. ‘So, 0 monks, the fruit of quite black deed is quite 
black, that of quite white it quite white and that of mixed is 
mixed. Therefore, 0 monks, give up the black and the mixed 
deeds and take pleasure only in the quite white deeds.’ 

Thus in the Avadana literature white deed i.e. good deed 
is recommended while black or mixed deed is disapproved. 
Not only in the Avadana literature, but in the Brahmanical 
sources also, the emphasis is laid on the importance of virtuous 
deeds. Manu 1 has established good conduct as the bestower 
of all the fruits which one aspires for. The Apastamba opines 
that one can attain the highest bliss through the performance 
of some virtuous deed. 2 


The question arises as to what is this white, good or 
virtuous deed ? A peep through the Avadana literature puts 
one at the threshold of various incidents of good deeds. 


1. ManusmrtilV. 156,15S. 
STOTlWRr gMTR! 


r; srt: i 
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Dana— 

In most of the cases it is Dana, the act of giving, which 
is considered to be a good deed. The act of giving is emphasis¬ 
ed in almost all the Avadanas. In the Nagaravalambikava- 
dana it is mentioned that a beggar woman was sent to heaven 
only because she had once donated food to MahakaSyapa. 1 In 
the Supriyavadana, prince Supriya had to travel a long way in 
reaching Badaradvipa where he could get precious stones and 
money which could satisfy all the needy ones.* On his way to 
Badaradvipa he met some thieves. He went to the extent of 
donating all that he had to those thieves also. 1 3 

It should be made clear that it is only the willing dona¬ 
tion that is always desired. The Lord would gladly accept a 
handful of Saktu (powdered cereals) from an ordinary 
Brahmaija girl, but only after he knew the depth of her willing¬ 
ness to offer the same to him. 4 He would not mind even if a 
rotten finger of the donor, suffering from leprosy, dropped in 
the food donated. 1 6 

Compassion — 

Compassion for all creatures also falls in the category of 
good deeds and hence comprises one of the morals taught in 
the Avadana literature. Maitrakanyaka is freed from the iron- 
wheel revolving round his head, when the feeling of compass¬ 
ion entered into his heart and when he started thinking in 
terms of the welfare of other creatures. 9 Rupavati, out- of 
compassion, cuts out her breasts and feeds the hungry tigress. 7 

Respect for Motherhood :— 

Respect for motherhood is also stressed upon in the 


1. Divyavadana VII. p. 52 

2. Ibid. VIII. p. 76 

3. Ibid. VIII p. 61 

4. Ibid. VH 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. XXXVHI. 

7. Ibid. XXXII 
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Avadana Literature. Maitrakanyaka goes to hell as a punish¬ 
ment for having offended his mother. A glowing iron-wheel, 
which was cursed to revolve continuously for 66000 years, 
started spinning around his head. He would be spared only if 
another person, who bad committed a similar sin, met him. 1 2 
Similarly Yasodhara, when she was bom as an Abhira girl, 
had cheated and gave her mother the heavier load to carry. 
As a result, she was punished to carry the pregnancy for full 
six years. 3 4 5 

Equality of mankind :—The Avadana literature reflects 
the view that there is no difference between one man and 
another, lheir hair, ears, nose, hands, eyes, head, mouth, 
neck, nails, legs, stomach, back etc. 8 are all alike. Animals, 
birds, insects, trees, cereals, flowers, fruits, stones etc. vary in 
quality but men do not. 8 Hence they all are equal. 

Refutation of false Pride :—The Avadana literature 
stresses the futility of false pride. ASoka taught YaSas, who 
disliked the royal homage to the monks of low origin, by 
creating a situation in which he made him realise the useless¬ 
ness of false pride.* 

Man—the maker of his own destiny :—The Avadftna litera¬ 
ture regards man as the maker of his destiny. It does not put 
man on the mercy of some unknown hidden spirit, who shapes 
the destiny for man. Man himself is held responsible for his 
good or bad luck. The life which a man experiences at present 
is nothing but the result of some good or bad deed done by 
him in his previous life. Similarly, his future would be the 
fruit of his present actions. Thus he himself is responsible for 
the past, present and future. If he wishes for a joyous future 
he has to perform noble acts in the living present. He cannot. 


1. Divyavadana XXXVIII 

2. Avadana Kalpalata Pallava. 83 p. 484 

3. Divyavadana XXX11I 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. XXVII p. 242 
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expect any bright future if his present is steeped in the black¬ 
ness of evil-deeds. 

Ill-will discarded:— It is only the good-will which is 
recommended in the Avadana literature. Any will, which 
intends to harm someone, is con sidered ill and hence discarded 
at the hands of the Avadana literature. Mandhata, the 
geaerous king was lucky to have all his wishes fulfilled. So 
much so that, ultimately he was offered half of the kingdom of 
heavens. One day the evil intention to be the sole king of 
undivided kingdom of heavens, by usurping the other half 
occurred in his mind and for this ill-will, he was dethroned 
from heaven. 1 

MOTIFS 

Fruit of Past Deeds and Rebirth as a motif : — 

In the Avadana literature, as also in the collections of the 
Hindu tales, the psychic motif and literary device moat frequ¬ 
ently employed is the fruit of Past Deeds and Rebifth. The 
Avadana stories deal with the theme of the fruits of human 
actions. They show how a man who did noble deed got 
rewarded and one who did not, got nothing of the kind. 

As regards the importance and effectiveness of the 
Buddhist doctrine of The Fruit of Past Deeds and Rebirth as 
a Psychic motif and literary device, one finds that it proved to 
be a tool in the hands of the story-teller. An extensive use of 
this motif is made in the realm of Buddhist fiction, as well as 
in that of the Hindu fiction. It illustrated the fact that, just as 
good deeds lead to happiness, both here and hereafter, evil 
deeds lead to sorrow, pain and adversity in this life and after 
death to rebirth in one of the hells, in the animal kingdom, in 
the world of the ghosts, or in the world of the fallen deities. 
There is no forgiveness of sins; every evil deed must be wiped 
out with the blood and tears of the evil-doer. In the Nagara- 
valambikavadSna a beggar woman obtained rebirth in the 


1. Divyavadana XVII p. 138 
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Tusita heaven because of her noble act of offering fopd to the 
Lord. 1 Likewise Asoka, by the performance of his previous 
births, obtained kingship in that life. 2 As a consequence of 
indulging in a noble wish of bearing pains for others, Maitra- 
kanyaka got freed from the curse of carrying the revolving hot 
iron wheel around his head. 3 Rupavat! was transformed into 
prince Rupavan, because she cut off her breasts to satisfy the 
hungry tigress and thus saved the life of her cubs. 4 5 6 ' Uttara’s 
mother became a Pretl because of her ignoble act of not 
offering food etc. to the honourable Lord and others.® 

All these and so many such other instances suggest to 
the reader to perform good deeds and follow the path of 
righteousness. 

The Act of Truth 

The Pali word for ‘Act of Truth* is *Saccakiriya\® Its 
Sanskrit equivalent is ‘Satyakriya*. In the Avadana liter ature 
it is termed as Satyavacana. 7 While introducing this motif, Mr. 
Burlingame states thus '“An act of Truth is a formal decla¬ 
ration of fact, accompanied by a command or resolution or 
prayer that the purpose of the agent shall be accomplished.*’ 8 
Quoting anagarika Dharmapala the author further says, 
“Prayer to a god is not possible for a Buddhist; but he can 
make what is called a Saccakriya, an appeal to Truth.” ‘If the 
work that I am doing is good, then let help come to me*; and 
if the work is good, help will surely come.*’ 9 

1. Divyavadana VII 

2. Ibid. XXVI 

3. Ibid. XXXVIII 

4. Ibid. XXXII 

5. Ibid. XXXXVI 

6. Law, B.C. India as described in Early texts of Buddhism 
and JainUm, p. 208. Saccakiriya means “the effective 
expression of the wish by an open declaration of the 
truth. 

7. Divyavadana , p. 95 

8. Journal of Royal Asiatic Society. 1917 p. 429. 

9. Ibid., p. 467. 
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The Jatakas, Mahavastu, Tantrakby&yika, Hema- 
Candra’s Pari£is$aparvan, Mahabharata, R&maya$a, Katha- 
saritsagara, Majjhima Nikaya, Divyavadana, Avadana-Sataka 
and other Myths of the Buddhists alike, abound in with a lot 
of instances bearing this motif. Leaving other works aside, 
many such instances from the Avadana literature, which bear 
this motif, can be recollected. 

Prince Kunala possessed very beautiful eyes. His step¬ 
mother Tisyarakasita fell in love with him and extended her 
message of love which was rejected by Kunala. Furious at his 
rejection, she revenged upon him by commanding an order in 
the name of king Agoka that his eyes be plucked out. The order 
was carried out, But later on, when the king became 
aware of prince’s blindness and intrigue of Tisyaraksita, which 
preceded his blindness, he threatened her of severe punishment. 
At this Kunala requested the king not to punish the queen as 
the act of blinding has not displeased him. He concluded his 
request with the following Act of Truth “If it be true that I 
have ever been kindly disposed to my mother, if it be true that 
I myself plucked my eyes out, then may my eyes straightway 
be restored.*’ 1 Immediately his eyes, more beautiful than 
before, were restored. 

King Prasenajit got furious over a false report that his 
brother Kala had violated his ladies-chamber and as a punish¬ 
ment got his hands and feet cut off. 1 Kala, in the state ef 
utter helplessness, called for the Lord’s help. The Lord sent 
Ananda to restore his hands and feet. He went to Kala and 
placed his hands and feet in place, then he performed the 
following Act of Truth : “Of all living beings, whether without 
feet, or with two feet, or with many feet; whether incorporeal 
or corporeal; whether conscious or unconscious, or neither 

1. Divyavadana, p. 270. 

qq: srcpq qfc Jr 

Jr FRT I 

cf^T *TR"R^ STW- 
5TR?RJrq *F2T. II 
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conscious nor unconscious; of all these living beings the Tatha- 
gata,the Holy One, the Supreme Buddha, is called the Chief of 
all the laws, unelaborated or elaborated, the law of Detach¬ 
ment is called the chief of all the orders or classes or com¬ 
panies or societies, the order of Disciples of the Tathagata is 
called the Chief. By this Truth, by this utterance of Truth, 
may your body be made whole/’ 1 Immediately Kala’s body 
turned into a whole. 

Rupavati (one of the previous existence of the future 
Buddha) 2 once saw a woman who, out of starvation, was ready 
to eat her new-born child. Seeing it, she pleaded the woman 
not to eat the child and let her buy something for her to 
eat and thus satisfy her hunger, but as the woman was 
intensely hungry and could not wait for even the shortest of 
while, so she cut off her own breasts and gave them to her for. 
eating. When her husband came to know of that, he performed 
the following Act of Truth : ‘If it be true that so wonderful 
and marvellous a thing has never been seen or heard before, 
then may your breasts be restored.*** 

When Rupavati cut her breasts off to feed a hungry 
woman, who was ready to eat her new-born baby, Indra, in 

1. Divyavadana p. 95. %f%<r w^T Wtt faTST TT 

’TRrUpr:, cTWRfts^; tnwqt i % 

^rf 3T TOT 3T, it l M Trf: I 

^ ^rr ^r-toT 3T ^rr «nr 'reart 

?nwcr: i vfa ^ q^rr-q^jvi 

*ror r 

2. Ibid. p. 312/25 ^ ^ fa fafa 

ffPT Ff) I It is a peculiar information given in the 

Avadana Literature as we rarely find such an instance 

in the Buddhist Scriptures where the Buddha is shown 

taking birth as a woman. 

3. Ibid. p. 308. mfa *3<$fafa mfa *'T 

5T ^ ST ^t, 

^ ^ wr ii 
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order to test the genuineness of her willingness for that sacrifice, 
went to her in disguise of a Brahrr.apa and asked her, “Is it 
true that you cut your breasts for the sake of saving 
the life of a child ?” “Yes it is true”, she replied. He again 
asked whether she felt sorry for that- sacrifice, which she 
committed to save the child, “No, never”. “But who will 
believe you?”, was the eager question of Indra. She then 
proved the genuineness of her willingness for sacrifice by 
making an Act of Truth. She pronounced the Truth thus :— 
“If it be true that neither before nor after the act did I feel 
sorry for; if it be true that I made this sacrifice not for the 
sake of receiving some worldly enjoyments, not for the sake of 
attaining Buddhahood; so that I may subdue those who are 
not subdued, emancipate those who are not emancipated, 
console those who remain unconsoled, to help those who have 
not attained Nirvana in their attainment of Nirvana; if all these 
be true. May I cease to be woman and become a man.” 1 So 
saying, by her Act of Truth, she immediately got transformed 
into a man, named RQpavan. 

Once Candraprabha {in one of the existences of the Future 
Buddha) hipponed to soe a tigress who, out of starvation, was 
reidy to eat her own cub. He called upon various deities and 
made an Act of Truth by pronouncing thus :— 

“I am Performing this sacrifice, this great sacrifice by my 
own self, not for the sake of some dominion, not for the sake 


1. 


Divyavadana p. 309. 

CKqq-'ri'flvft 

qrr ?rnr*qKqqi ftrsrftrcn , srfq- 
^ Spt w scffV q ferecft , ?r 

5T vft^rrq- ?r w ^^rfcRf 


SRTlr^r^ 
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of worldly enjoyments, not for the sake of heaven, not for the 
sake of becoming Indra or a Universal Monarch, but only that 
I might attain Sipreme Enlightenment, Buddhahood; thereby 
to subdie the unsubdued, to emancipate the unemancipated, 
to console the unconsoled, to enable them that have not 

attained Nirvana to attain Nirvana; If all this be true, 
then let not my act of sacrifice be futile.” 1 So saying he 
cut off his throat and gave his body to the hungry tigress By 
this Act of Truth he- attained the Supreme state of 

Buddhahood. 

• » 

• a 

Prakrti, a Matanga girl, fell deeply in love with Ananda 
and declared her love for him to her mother. Her mother, a 
powerful witch, called Ananda through her charm and made 
arrangement for his marriage with > her daughter. Spelled 
Anaud cried aloud, “Oh, I am in a great trouble and still the 
Lord is not paying attention to me”. The Lord, then, freed 
Ananda by performing an Act of Truth pronouncing thus : — 
'Let ail the living beings be well-established, freed from 
troubles and live happily.. There is a lake—clear, pure and 
untroubled, where all the troubles get calmed and all the gods 
and hosts of Siddha Yogins bow to that. If these my words be 
true, Let Ananda be *free from all troubles.”* By this Act-of 


*1. Divyav Adana. pi 311 • ' 

pruf c*rpi ; ^ft«nf*r, 'sriropf MwiferFf i 

srftr 5 zRTf qfccwrftr, ^ wjw 

*rr ^ qferpft Tjfeffr 

f^T crwr T 


2. Ibid. p. 315* 

i ^rrfiTTR; 1 it 
*TT. WR WTM I 
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Truth of the Lord, he got freed and immediately returned to 
his Vihara. 


King Druma, in order to test Sudhana’s love for his 
daughter Manohara, placed before Prince Sudhana a thousand 
kinnarls and asked him to identify her. Sudhana then per¬ 
formed the following Act of Truth; “If it be true that you, 
who stand here, are Manohara, my beloved and daughter of 
king Druma, then please O Manohara, step forward within 

no time.** 1 Manohara immediately stepped forward. 

* f # • 

Opce a dispute arose between a sectarian and a follower 

.of Buddha.about.the,superiority of their leadersi.e. Purria etc. 

and the Buddha..) This dispute was decided by performing an 

Act of Truth., First the sectarian performed the - Act of Truth 

by saying : If it be true that these sir teachers .including Purna 


• are .superior to all others in the world, then let these .flowers, 
this incense and this water go to them.” 3 Within no time the 
flowers fell on the earth, the fire in the incense went off, and 
•the'water‘disappeared iri the ground. The Sectarian had to 
cut a sorry figure. Then the follower of Buddhi performed the 
'Act of Truth by pronouncing thuis:‘ “If it he true that the 
’Buddh'a is supreme of all living beings, then let these flowers, 
'this incense, and this/water .‘go to, him.”* Immediately the 
flowers! arranged in'a.line tike swans, started moving towards 

* r .. | " I . • • 


-*- 1 -1- ' I 

few* ?? 37Rif?cr wfo- afeiaiPf ^ i 

^rr wqfvd zftf*pr: i 

1. “ Divyavhddna. p*. 299. ' 

2. Avadana-Sataka |U23 tfdrf ^[rsnjcR. ^ t t F cU’O 

to, sFfr w% sfa ^ to ^ ^ 

I ^ ‘ ’ 

3., Ibid. ’Jfr 


.i? A t'J/ >/** „ ' X " 
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Jetavaaa, the incense took the shape of clouds and water took 
the form of a stick of Vaidurya (Spangles of Lapis lazuli). All 
these by themselves went to the Lord. Seeing this all the 
spectators bowed to the Lord. 

A hare, who had developed filial affection for a sage and 
hence did not like the idea of his leaving that forest for want 
of food, threw itself into the fire and asked him to eat flesh 
and thus save his life in the famine due to no rainfall. 
The sage was ready to live there but he did not like the idea 
of saving his own life by eating the flesh of that affectionate 
hare. He took resort to the Act of Truth by pronouncing 
thus :—‘Since I came to the forest, my heart has taken delight 
in solitude. By the power of this truth, may Indra now send 
down rain 1 No sooner had he uttered these words, the rain 
began to fall and good crops of fruits, roots and herbs flouri¬ 
shed. As a consequence to this, the sage dropped his idea of 
leaving that forest. 

The Act of Truth has not only been used in positive 
direction but at places it has also been misused to deceive. 
The wicked ministers of king Sikhapdin, in order to defame 
the Arhatas Tisya and Pu§ya, whose relics were preserved in 
neighbouring stupas, as imposters, brought two kittens, 
dug holes under both of the two Stupas for them to 
live in and taught them to perform a trick when pronounced 
a mock Act of Truth. Before Sikhapdin the ministers 
pronounced thus : s “Tisya and Pusya ! If it be true that 
throughout your life you had been playing tricks and as a 
punishment for your false tricks, you are reborn in inferior 
state of existence as kittens, then let each of you take his share 
of meat and go acouad his own stupa and into his own hole.” 8 

1. Avaddna-Sataka p. 95 

^ lien 

2. Divyavadana , p 483 

sSTST^zf fVPiMicU' Bc*T- 

*0 * 

sfewrfafff I 
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The kittens acted according to their training and thus the king 
was deceived. 

The Avadana-Sataka :— 

Of all the available Avadanas Avadana-Sataka is stated to 
be the oldest. According to Wessillief, this book belongs to the 
first preaching period of Sakyamuni, indicating a high antiquity 
of the work. 1 It cannot be dated after the 3rd century A.D. 
because it was translated into Chinese in the first half of the 
third century A.D., nor can it be dated before the 1st century 
A.D. because in one of the Avadfinas there is the mention of 
Dinara as a coin. 8 History tells us that ‘Dinara* as a gold- 
coin was introduced in India in the 1st century A.D. 55 There¬ 
fore it can be said that the Avadana-Sataka, in which the 
word Dinara is mentioned for a gold-coin, has been composed 
somewhere either in later half of the 1st century A.D., or in 
the first half of the 2nd century A.D. Dr. Haradayal 4 and Dr. 
M.A. Mahendale 6 have placed it in the second century A.D. 

“The character of the narratives, and the fact that the 
stories of the present contain passages from a Parinirvapa- 
Sfitra and other Sfitras of the Sanskrit Canon of the SarvSsti- 
vadins, are sufficient evidence that this work belongs to the 
HInayana. Though Buddha-worship plays a prominent part 
in the legends, there is no trace of the Bodhisattva cult 


1. Speyer, J S op. cit. p. X 

2. Avdddna-Sataka L XXX III -''qTfhnpt 

S ) veil : I > r < '’ >/ * ).> tl i iii Society , London-1904 

p. 616 “The use of the Roman word denarius, in its form 
of dln&r, in early inscriptions is well known...introduced 
into India as early as the 1st century A.D. it remained as 
a word in common use for several years.** 

4. Hardayal op. cit. p. 383. 

5. Vide, ’ Majumdar, R C. History and Culture of Indian 
people II p 268. 
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and of Mahayanistic mythology.” 1 Dr. Haradayal holds 
that the first stories are Mahayanic in spirit; the rest belong to 
the Hinayana. 2 

The stories in the Avadana-Sataka are divided into ten 
sections (Dasaka), each consisting of ten stories Unfortuna¬ 
tely the 5th story is not found in the original Sanskrit, hence 
the whole book comprises of 99 stories instead of 100 which 
the very word Pataka’ in the title denotes. 

The first section, which consists of nine Avadanas in all 
because the fifth one is missing, deals with the prophecies of 
the future Buddhas :-viz. Purnabhadra, Yasomati, Nanda 
entitled KusTda), Sarthavaba, Soma—which is missing, 
Vadika, a gardener (entitled Padma), Panc£la (entitled Paiicala), 
an Upasaka (entitled Dhupa) and a Sresthi (entitled Raja). 

The above mentioned did serve the Lord in one way or 
the other. Hence the Lord prophesied about their attainment 
of future Buddhahood. The 3rd section, comprising of the 
Avadanas from number 21 to 30, also deals with the attain¬ 
ment of Pratyeka Buddhahood. The names of the Avadanas 
of this group are Candana, Padma, Cakra, DaSasira, 
Suksmatvak, §ilaprabha, Navika, Gandhamadana, Nirmala 
and Valgusvara,. 

The 2nd section deals with the Avadanas of the former 
existences of the Buddha. No doubt, the tale of the present is 
the mitn thene, yet the story deali ig with the former existence 
is also not absent. The names of the Avadanas of this group 
are Navika, Stambha, Snatra, Iti, Pratiharya, Pancavarsika, 
Stuti, Varada, Kasikavastra and Divyabhojana. 

The fourth section also deals with the Avadanas concern¬ 
ing the former existences of the Buddha. But here the tale, 
dealing with the former existence predominates over the tale of 
the present. It resembles more to a Jataka than an Avadana 


1. Wintemitz M. A History of Indian' Literature Vol. II 
p. 279. 

2. Hardayal. Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature p. 383 
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because it is in the Jiitakas that Bodhisattva is always either 
the hero or one of the characters occurring in the story. The 
names of the Avadanas of this section are Padmaka, Kavada, 
Dharmapflla, §ibi, Surupa, Maitrakanyaka, Saia, Dharmaga- 
vesi, Anathapindada, and Subhadra. 

The 5th section (from 41st to 50th) deals with the stories 
of the Pretas. These Pretas are shown to be severely suffering 
because they did not follow the path of charity 'with sincerity. 
The names of the Avadanas, under this section, arc Gudaiala, 
Bhakta, Paniya, Varcaghata, Maudgalyayana, Uttara, 
Jatyandha, Sresthl, Putra and Jambala. 

The 6tli section deals with the stories of the beings who 
obtained heaven for their pious acts ; The stories relate to a 
black Serpent who came in contact with the Lord; a child 
named Candra, who used to go to the Lord in the Jetagrove 
and listened to the discourses of the Lord; a girl who donated 
flowers to the Lord; a parrot who invited the Lord to stay with 
him in the Jungle for one night and served him hospitably; a 
messenger who offered a chariot to the Lord; a naughty 
buffalow whom the Lord made to bow at his feet, a Deva- 
putra, named Uposadha, who listened to the religious discour¬ 
ses of the Lord, and the 500 swans, who were presented by 
the king of Paftcala to Prasenajit, obtained heaven because 
they had lived with the Lord and listened to his discourses. 
The titles of the AvadSnas, comprised in this section, are as 
follows : — Kysnasarpa, Candra, Sala, SrTmatT, Vastra, §uka, 
Data, Mahisa/Uposadh, and Harhsa. 

The 7th section comprises of the stories of the S&kya 
heroes, who, due to the merit of some pious acts, became 
Arhats. The heroes in the stories are Suvar^Sbha, Sugandhi, 
Vapusman, Balavan, Priya, Padmaksa, Dundubhisvara, a child 
with swollen veins (entitled Putra), SUrya and ViditayaSa 
(entitled Mallapataka). 

The eighth section deals with the stories in which the 
women characters attained Arhathood : The characters in¬ 
volved are those of -Suprabha, SupriyS, Sukla, Soma, Kuvalaya, 
KaSikasundari, Mukta, Racahgala, Ksem&, and Virtlpa. 
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The 9th section also deals with the stories of the attain¬ 
ment of Arhathood. But the stories relate to men. The charac¬ 
ters involved are Samudra, Sum ana, Hiranyapani, Tripija, 
Yas'omitra, Aupapaduka, Sobhita, Kapphina, Bhadrika and 
Rastrapala. The last one corresponds partly to the Ratthapala- 
Sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya, and partly to the RatthapaJa 
Apadana. 1 

The tenth and the last seetion deal with the stories 
that show the black fruits of black deeds, done in previous 
lives. In these stories Subhuti, Sthavira, Hastaka, Lekuncika, 
Samsara, Guptika, Virupa, Gangika, DTrghanakha and 
Sundara(Avadana entitled SamgTti); are stated to have become 
Arhats. 

Some of the Avadanas are historical in character. They 
bear the mention of some historical characters and episodes. 
Reference is made of Srimati, the queen of Bimbisara, who 
refused to abide by the prohibitory injunction of A jataSatru to 
pay homage to the relics of the Buddha. She attained heaven 
after she was killed by the order of king as a punishment for 
disobedience. 2 The conflict between the kings of Uttarapaficala 
and Diksinapancala is also mentioned. 3 The devotion of 
Bimbisara towards the Lord, the Sangha and the Dharma is 
reftected in the 56th story. 4 The name of king Prasenajit occurs 
at so many places. There is the mention of a messenger, sent by 
Prasenajit to the Lord, inviting him to visit Sravastl. 5 Once a 
Brahmajia stopped the Lord on the way for not paying 500 gold 
coins (^rrcrr:). Prasenajit offered to make the payment but the 

Lord said ‘Not you, but someone else has to pay the same, and 
did not accept the same. Then Anathapindada made the pay¬ 
ment and thus the Lord got rid of that Brahma^a’ 6 It is also 

1. Winternitz, M. The History of Indian Literature Vol, II. 

P. 283 n. 

2. Avadana-Sataka p. 20 

3. Ibid. p. 20 

4. Ibid. p. 142 

5 Ibid. p. 145 

6. Ibid. p. 100 
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mentioned that before the birth o! the Lord, king Prasenajit 
used to worship other gods. But when the Lord came into 
existence, Prasenajit started worshipping the Lord. 1 2 The conflict 
of Prasenajit and Ajatasatru is also referred to in the 10th 
story 3 Ajatasatru, instigated by Devadatta, killed his father 
Bimbsara and throned himself as the king. This historical fact 
is also referred to in the Pratihiirya Avadana. 8 AjataSatru’s 
non-devotion to the Lord is reflected in the 16th Avadana, 
where it is said that, Ajatasatru, with the suggestion of 
Devadatta, proclaimed the prohibitory order that no one in 
Rajagrba should go to the Lord nor any one should serve the 
Lord with food etc. 4 5 

These stories are, no doubt historical in character. But 
they cannot be accepted as true historical facts because when 
historical events enter the domain of literature, they become 
legendary. 

The Divyavadana 

The origin of the Divyavadana is not known, and various 
authorities hold different opinions about the same. M. Huber 
held the view that 18 Avadanas of the Divyavadana were 
fonnd in Chinese (Mula) Sarvasthivada Vinaya. 6 A.C. 
Banerjee held that cut of the 38 Avadanas, included in the 
Divyavadana, the following twenty had their counterparts in 
the Dulva (Tibetan Vinaya) 0 :— 

1. Kotikarna 

2. Par$a 

3. Maitreya 

4. Brahmanadarika 

5. Stutibr&hmaija 

6. Indrabrahmana 


1. Avadana-Sataka p. 18 

2. Ibid. p. 26 

3. Ibid. p. 38 

4. Ibid. p. 40 

5. Speyer, J.S. op. cit. p. IX 

6. Banerjee, A.C. Sarvdstivada Literature p. 261 
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7. Nagaravalambika 

8. Mendhaka (l) 

9. Mendhaka (2) 

10. Pratiharyasutra 

11. Svagata 

12. Mandhata 

13. Sahasodgata 

14. Sahgharaksita 

15. Nagakumara 

16. Sudhanakumara 

17. Toyikamaha 

18. Riipavatl 

19. Gudapaksa 

20. Rudrayana. 

Sylvain Levi argued that 29 out of 38 Avadanas of 
the Divyavadana were borrowed from Sanskrit Vinayas, the 
originals of which are lost. 1 

The following twelve Avadanas of the Divyavadana are 
also found in the Vinaya texts of Gilgit Mss., edited by N. 
Dutt:— 

1. Kotikarnavadana 

2. Maitreyavadana 

3. Indrabrahmanavadana 

4. Nagaravalambikavadana 

5. Mendhakagrhpativibhutipariccheda 

6. Mendhakavadana 

• • 

7. Mandhatavadana (pardy found in the Madhya- 
magama) 

8. Sangharaksitavadana 

9. Sangharaksilavadanasya sesa 

10. Pamsupradanavadana 

11. Sudhanakumaravadana 

12. Toyikamahavadana 

Winternitz holds that the four Avadanas dealing with the 
person of the great king Asoka Le. PamSupradana, Kunalava- 


1. Speyer, J.S. op. cit. p. IX 
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daoa and VitiiSokfivadana, are based upon an ancient “Book 
of king Asoka”. This book probably originated in Mathura 
between 150 and 50 B.C., but is no longer extant in its original 
form 1 The stories of Mara and Upagupta, Yasas and the 
Gift of the half Amalaka are borrowed from the Sutralamkara 
of Asvaghosa. 1 2 3 

It seems that the stories originated from different sources 
at different times and have been compiled into the 
Divyavadana. 

Though the author of the Divyftvadana is not known, yet 
there is little doubt that the stories, compiled under the heading 
of the Divyavadana, were not written by one author. The 
stories were written by various authors. 8 

Many stereotype phrases occurring in tbe Avadana- 
Sataka, are also found in the Divyfivadana almost verbatum. 
And, since the Avadana Sataka is hailed to be the oldest of all 
the Avadanas, therefore, it may be concluded that the 
Divyavadana is a later work The date of the Avadana-Sataka 
is fixed as the 1st century A.D., so the date of the Divyavadana 
canaot be before that. Thus the 1st century A.D. becomes one 
limit. Also, since one of its important legends viz., the 
Sardulakarpavadfma, was translated into Chinese in 265 A.D. 
Therefore work must be in existence before that date. The work 
may approximately be dated in the later of the 2nd century 

A. D.or in the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 4 * * * Dr. Hardayal 
opines that '‘the oldest portions date from the second century 

B. C., the final redaction may be assigned to the sixth century 

1. Wiaternitz, M. The History of Indian Literature Vol. II 
p. 288 

2. Nariman, G.K.. Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism 
p. 257. 

3. ‘ cf. Banerjee. A.C. Sarvdstivada Literature p. 261. Cowell 

and Neil (Ed.) Divyavadana p. VII. fn. 

4. Majumdar, R.C. History and Culture of Indian people U 

M,A. Mahendale states thus, “The Divyavadana too, 

may have belonged to the same period as that of tho 

Avadana-Sataka,” 
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fication and that too, is not arranged in continuation First 
part is contained in No. 23 and second in No. 25. In between 
No. 24 comes as a break between the two which very oddly 
disrupts the continuity of the sequence, so essentially desired 
in story-literature. The Avadana relating to Megdhaka also is 
given in two parts without any justification. The Danadhi- 
karanamahayana Sutra is styled as Mahayana Sutra. It does 
not relate any story. It simply mentions 37 kinds of gifts which 
one should take recourse to for attaining various prizes. It 
seems quite out of place in this compilation of the 
Avadanas. 


The style of language employed is not uniform. Most of 
the portion is written in simple Sanskrit prose style, interspers¬ 
ed here and there by G&th£s. Of course, there are also certain 
pieces which are ornated with long compounds and can very 
aptly be stated, as the representatives of genuine literary style. 
Examples of each one of the two above-mentioned styles are 
given below:— 

I. Simple Sanskrit prose:— 

fftcFT: sFfarfcr, SPRT if etc. (Divyavadana 

p. 229) 

II. Ornated with long compounds 



(Divyfivadana p. 499). 


Some of the prose-passages abound in poetic-beauty. 
Their reading gives the same type of joy as we gather from 
reading some poem. One such prose-piece is given 
below :— 






f^Ur+ci! sfavN' TOT TOpJ 



Buddhist Avadanas 
itr^nsN^^^r- 


ii 

efl~W T<rFM^ I ■ n$ fa ^1 1 ■<4^ H» i ^ 

qr*TT*r i 

*% 

(Divyavadana p. 507) 

M. Wintemitz considers all the four Avadanas, centering 
around the person of king Asoka, as very valuable from the 
literary stand-point. 1 The dramatic sequence of Upagupta 
and Mara followed by the conversion of Mara is in language, 
style and metre, one of the best productions of ornate 
poetry. 

The element of sentiments too is not left untouched at 
the hands of Avadaaa-writers. The touching story of Kunala 
bubbles with the element of pathos. The wailings of separated 
Sudhana for Manohara present a very intense situation of 
separation in love. 2 His wailings remind us of those of 
Pururavas for his beloved Urva§I in the VikramorvaSlya of 
Kalidasa. 

Some of the characters, mentioned in the Divy&vadana, 
leave unforgettable impressions on the minds of the readers. 
Can any one ever forget the householder Subhadra who killed 
his pregnant wife by employing forced pressings upon her 
womb? The manliness of Supriya, reflected in the reference of 
his successful voyage to Badaradvlpa, can be compared with 
that of any hero, in the world-literature. Nevertheless, who 
can forget the Candala-girl Prakfti, who was so much obsessed 
by the magnetic spell of Ananda's personality that she started 
following him from door to door. Her blind love for him was 
so intense that she easily chose to become a nun for him. 
Reference of such a blindly devoted heroine is not very 
common in the literary world. 

Though nothing definite can be said about any appreci¬ 
able interest of the composers of Avadanas in the study of 
poetic figures and meters yet a few of them do appear in the 
Divyavadana. Some examples of such poetic figures and meters 
are cited below :— 

1. Wintemitz, M. op. tit. Vol. II p. 288. 

2. Sudhanakumaravadana. 
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Poetic-figures :— 

sr^srre— 

qftSR q^rf^R ^TcTT: Divyavadana p. 429 

Ibid p. 422 


3<RT— 


frfe sng^Trar ?r 

r d , C’ir s T: ^f^RTsfqT^’: I 

f^rft ^nqrRiT^r 

?r^r?sr?r ffsr ^<=Ti chh ia iivs^ii 

qrf^ 


(Divyavadana p. 238) 
(DivySvadSna p. 483) 
(Divyavadana p. 4) 
(Divyavadana p. 4) 
(Divyavadana p. 193) 
(Divyavadana p. 193) 


qwtq*rr:— 

sr ^arr'qr qfqjfjR ?rssr*rPT:, wto : w, 

fT ^ f¥^RWqr:, *R<bNp{^4d .I 

(Divyavadana p. 471) 


^qqr:— 

^TR^Tf^ftcrr^# u^ii 

(Divyavadana p. 412) 
sr?m^sr^r€r% i 


dH^ f^TRT W\^\\\ 

(Divyavadana p. 512) 

r^iTd^Kc, ?i i h 4 ^?iT 

fqwr 3T8fTTc^n( u 

(Divyavadana p. 467) 

3WSTT— 

cTcft 3TT 

^Tf^'I^P^'dl ^TT l 

(Divyavadana p. 229) 
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?r to ^TTfa ^ Trfr^T c# 
sR’srftjj ? % Trfer ^ ^ ^rrr cr^r i 
farH^ ' Os fa ?T ^ =?TO?r: 

17 ^' TRf^rr Phw^ nun ■ 

(Divyavadana p. 102 


TTtTT w% ^ftcTT 5^fwr 

^rfrort ^ fro^rflr cffasro i 
«TTOT^T ^TOTTOT 

cHTfro ^ nun 

(Divyavadana p. 102) 

<nrkr fror^ftoT 

TOT«r*TT: STtWft TOl% I 
*r TOTOtrqnw 

^TTcrr: SRTfa ^ TO TTO fafasTT: 11*1' 

(Divyavadana p. 199) 

q^- ^TfeTO^ftfpr^T: Tr^^qrr^T 

fRTRi^TO^f^rfTOrr: 5 tttot*it frorr: i 
wfc{ h i+”<r*fw»iTd; 

qif<rkw: ^niPtf fkwm: 't&rvtftm: wv n^«=r 

(Divyavadana p. 502,, 
TPt ^■HAilf'sini+irq vcre^mi^^l^Dan 

ST^T^'T^Ttc^ I 

TOTOTO*: ^PftTOfT: 5r=si^TOTf^T: 

TO^rrf^T%TO’: ^TR ^4t f^TO: ll^ll 

(Divyavadana p. 502) 


Meters 

— 

mmt 5 TTTO" ^f ^ TOf% TO ^TTq; ins°n 

(Divyavadana p. 491 
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^cTRt prpr fafawr * ^rt ii^vsii 

(Divyavadana p. 494) 


?v3*n$rT:— 


cr^Tjrf^r^r: 

f^TrTTf^ 5^rrf?T I 

fTTORffit STM^UJlfamT- 

ii^ii 

(Divyavadana p. 493) 


^TFST^T:— 


qfrq^TT <^T¥lf>TM 

fa^cRT: F^ararr «r^f: I 
W&mWrZW ?DTFTTr^ 

3FTT 'i^’-cTi: ^g^T^RTT: 11 1 11 

(Divyavadana p. 493) 

swrfo— 


WT c*PTT sTT^ SCH^rf- 

SFT ^ after *T3T: I 

qsf *rit sr^njr swdd 

? sftef ?r^ft ^ |iq|| 

(Divyavadana p. 43) 


STT^Tf^tfScT^— 

?c^rr 5 tWmtv #Rr^r^r?frc^ 


■vrswircj *r sr 

R aftf^cf *f^rr ii^ii 

(Divyavadana p. 493) 


SFPTT:— 

5jmr55r%?n ^3rwR^tftenft*nf <*trt 
T n^% q'lTHd ^nfori 

41d 14 Id y d tl y 4 <H <4 ^^TSFTTWtciT^' 

rn^rf^^:^qwTTT^: yrnr: nvii 

(Divyftvadana p. 493) 
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TOT*rarr:— 

?ifFT^nrwTl% 

(*trt) ffi: i 

cfririW 5T^ff^T?f *TTf<T cft^TTrt^JTT#: 

5t>t trt '<fkf<3 m*r^rr£fk*«r^ u vui 

(Divyavadana p. 493) 


*rrf*Hi'— 


f^fwnrj^ k arrwfk srfsr^r 

c^rfk sg^- cfWcf grsrfejT i 

^cr^r cr^- 

^rq'w srfa^r ii^ii 

(Divyavadana p. 494) 


sririwr— 


cTc^Trf ^rrrf^TRr *ftT f£*TT 

^fjRRTTt ssr^nTr wf^rRT^; i 

qlTTf>Tjfr^ cr^TfnTW^rRiT- 

■<5 C 

sw?rir tot ^pnf^r: iisoi 

(Divyavadana p. 42) 


3T5TFT— 


?RPf fk 

* c 

fajgW ycM^lRcTT I 
^TOFJrqwr ff ^t^tht 



■ nen 

(Divyavadana p. 44) 









HISTORY AS DEPICTED IN THE AVADANAS 

Some of the Avadanas deal with historical personages. 
Though they do not supply us with real biographies or history, 
yet they do contain some valuable historical facts in the form 
of anecdotes. A deeper and closer study of this literature 
yields many informations of historical significance. A brief 
account of the same is given below. 

Prasenajit, king of Ko§ala, an ardent follower of the 
Buddha, loved and admired the Lord and his Sakya clan so 
much that he asked, for a daughter of a Sakya chief to take as 
bis wife. The Sakyas did not want to give their daughter to 
Prasenajit as they were very proud of their higher lineage. 
But at the same time they were not powerful enough to 
turn down his request openly. Hence they played a trick and 
gave one of their slave-woman’s daughter as a Sakyan princess 
to Prasenajit for marriage. A son named Virudhaka, was 
born of this marriage Once when Virudhaka, went to his 
maternal grand-father, he came to know the fact of his mother’s 
actual identity Virudhaka, out of disgust for their trick, 
took a revenge upon the Sakyas by invading the Sakyan 
country and massacred the people of the Sakya clan ruthlessly. 
He also usurped the throne of his father Prasenjit and became 
the king. Ring Prasenjit had to take shelter in Rajagrha. He 
could not approach Ajatasatru because he died outside the 
gates of the city. 1 

The Divyavadana presents Asoka as a crud king. This 
fact of his being cruel dung his young age is admitted by him 
also in one of his rock edicts (Rock Edict xiii, found in Ka^i 
District Dehradan, U.P.) There it is stated : ‘The country of 
Kalinga was conquered when king PriyadarSin, tne Beloved 
of the gods, had been anointed eight years: One hundred 
and fifty thousand were captured from there. One hundred 


1. Divvavadaia XIX 
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thousand were killed and many times as many died as the 

consequence of burning and sacking..Even one 

hundredth or one thousandth part of those who were slain or 
captured in Kalinga is today considered regretable by the 
Beloved of gods. Nay, if any one does him wrong, the 
Beloved of the gods must bear all that can be borne.’ It is 
farther stated in the Avadana s that it was after undertaking a 
fratricidal war that he could attain the throne. 1 He did punish 
his five hundred ministers for disobedience by beheading them 
all. 2 He burnt alive his five hundred queens for the simple 
Teason of their act of burning a tree bearing the name of 
ASoka. 3 

These anecdotes cannot be taken word for word as 
historically true because these anecdotes form part of a story 
and a story must be read as a story and not as history. We 
are prone to smell some exaggeration in these descriptions 
which depict his cruelty because we should never forget the fact 
that these stories are coloured with religious propaganda. 
They wanted to show to their audience that even the most 
cruel man ic the world can be changed into a g r eat compassi- 
nate one by Lhe influence of Buddhism. With this idea in 
mind, some orthodox missionary might have composed the 
story. 

Radha Kumud Mookerjee reflects upon the anecdotes 
describing his cruelty as follows -“Although we may not 
accept the legend of the horrible murder perpetrated by Asoka, 
there may be some truth in the Buddhist tradition that there 
was a contest for the throne and ASoka succeeded against his 
step-brother Suslma with the help of Radhagupta whom he 
appointed his chief minister. But whatever there may be in 
it, it is interesting to note that in his* Rock Edict IV and V 
Asoka condemns unseemly behaviour to relatives according 
to one interpretation, to their households according to another. 


1. Divydvaddna XXVI p. 235 

2. Ibid. 
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If the first interpretation be correct it gives the lie direct to the 
tradition that he murdered all his brothers.” 1 

History tells us that “Asoka was converted to Buddhism 
by the Venerable monk Upagupta shortly after the Kalinga 
war. This is, to a large extent, corroborated by his edicts. 
In the Rock Edict XIII, Asoka expresses genuine remorse for 
the sufferings caused by the war in the most touching language, 
reflecting such a deep sincerity and conviction that it has been 
generally held that the record was drafted by the emperor him¬ 
self.” 2 But the Divyavadana gives an interesting episode which 
led the incident of his conversion to Buddhism. It states that 
once Radhagupta said to Asoka, “Sir, it does not behove your 
royal grandeur to kill the culprits by your own hands. Why 
don’t you engage a servant for it ?”. ASoka said, “It is better 
if you find me one.” The search for such a servent who could 
serve in the capacity of an executioner started. A boy, named 
Cagda Girika, so named because of his cruel acts of killing 
ants, flies, birds, mice and the like at a tender age, was found. 
The officer asked him of his consent for acting as an execut¬ 
ioner under the king. He gladly gave his consent but his 
parents did not like his acceptance of that job. At this he 
silenced them by the use of his dagger and accompanied the 
officer. According to his wishes A§oka constructed a very 
beautiful building in which the horrible acts of torturing the 
innocent persons went on. He was allowed by the king to 
kill every one who entered that building. Once a Sramaija, 
named Samudra, attracted by the beauty of that building, 
entered and was caught by Canda-Girika. Samudra began to 
weep. He said, ‘T am weeping not that I fear death but 
because of the fact that after my death I would not be able to 
feel the bliss of the blessed existence of the Enlightened one.” 
He begged for a month’s time, but was granted a week’s time. 
Meanwhile he happened to witness the murder of a prince 

1. Majumdar, R C. The History and Culture of Indian People. 

II p. 73. 

2. cf. Majumdar, R.C. The History and Culture of Indian 
People II, p. 74. 
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and a queen, who were sentenced for their illicit relations. 
Having seen that scene his mind got detached from the 
physical world Reflecting on that incident the whole night, 
he got free from all the worldly ties. On the seventh day 
Canda-Girika caught hold of Samudra and put him into a big 
iron pan, full of blood, bones, marrow and water and tried to 
boil that by putting fire in the oven. But in spite of his persis¬ 
tent efforts, when the fire did not burn he looked inside 
the pan and saw, to his utmost astonishment, Samudra seated 
cross-legged in the middle of that pan Asoka was invited 
to see that miracle. The king, seeing that extraordinary 
scene, was spell-bound. He folded his hands in reverence to 
that monk and asked for some proper service which he could 
do for him. The monk said, 

fJXJTTrrPrg ' 

’*■«' O w 

frarftor^ n 1 

i. e. Therefore, O king ! give an assurance of safety 
to all sentient beings. Let those strong a ims of yours shield 
the world. 

Asoka, then, assured him obedience in the following 
woids:— 

w w — 

WcTfire ^ cpra Tsrsrfa i 
q7rr^T^T4Wn??f ^ II 2 

Receiving this assurance from the king Samudra departed. 
When the king was about to come out from that torture-house 
Caijda-Girika stopped him and wanted to kill him reminding 
him of his permission to kill who-soever enlertd that house. 
The king said, * Then let me know who entered first here. You 
or I.** He said, “I”. “Then who is to be punished first. You 
or I ?" enquiring thus the king beheaded him and demolished 


1. Divyavadana XXVI, p. 239. 

2. Ibid. 
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tfcut torture-housi also. After this incident he got ordaiaed 
in Buddhism and built many Stupas. 1 

After his conversion to Buddhism “he abolished all public 
pastimes and popular sports of the country which were taint¬ 
ed with blood and which included the slaughter of animals 
and eating of meat .He abolished the time hono¬ 

ured royal sport of hunting in which his grandfather used to 
indulge with so much pomp and magnificance (R.E. VIII). 
He replaced royal pleasure-trips (Vibara-yatras) by Dharma- 
yatras, i.e. by pilgrimages to holy places like Bodh-Gaya 

or LumbinT.” 2 Reference about A§oka*s visit to LumbinT, 

Kapilavastu, and many other stupas are found in the Divy§- 
vidana also. 3 

“Tradition credits Asoka with the building of 84,000 
stupas or viharas.” 4 His act of donating to and honouring 
the stupas is mentioned in the Divyavadana also. 5 

As regards the successors of ASoka, divergent details 
are found through different sources. The Avadana literature, 
together with the Puranas and the Jain writers Hemachandra 
and Jimprabhasuri, holds K.u$ala as his successor. “Vayu- 
Purana gives Kunala a reign of eight years and names five of 
his successors, the last of whom was Brhadratha. The Matsya- 
Purana, however, gives the following list of Asoka’s succe¬ 
ssors : Dasaratha, Samprati, Satadhanva and Brihadratha, 


1. Divyavadana XXVI, p. 240. cT^ft Tfsrr fescfft- 

cjrrqTf^r 

sn^siwr fseN ^ ^rf^q-cft 

trfossro vwm *rt: i 

2. Majumdar, R. C. The History and Culture of Indian 
People II p. 85. 

3. Divyavadana XXVIII, pp. 248-254. 

4. Majumdar, R.C. The History and Culture of Indian People 
II p. 86. 

5. Divyavadana XXVII, p. 254/5, 19. 
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although it puts the total number of kings as ten. The Visnu- 
Purana has its own list of seven kings after Asoka including 
Dasaratha, Salasuka, and the last king Brhadratha.” 1 The 
Jain source PariSistbaparvan (IX Canto) of Hemachandra 
states Kunala as the actual successor of Asoka who, due to 
his blinded eyes, could not get enthroned and hence his son 
Samprati was given the throne. After him came Brhaspati, 
after Brhaspati Brsasena, after him Pusyadharma. This 
fact is revealed in the Divyavadana also. 2 3 There are 
also good grounds to believe that the Maurya Court was 
divided into two factors, one headed by Pusyamitra, the 
commander-in-chief, and the other by the minister, 
who managed to make their sons respectively governors of 
VidiSa and Vidarbha. The immediate causes that brought 
about the end of the Maurya dynasty were, no doubt, the 
invasions of the Bactrian Greeks, to which a detailed reference 
will be made later, and the assassination of King Brhadratha 
by Pusyamitra.*’ 8 “According to the PurSrias, Pusyamitra 
belonged to the Sunga family. Panini (IV, I, 117) traces 
the Suhgas to the Brahmana clan of Bharadvaja. There are 
many references to Sunga teachers in Vedic texts. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad also mentions Sauhgiputra as a 
teacher. A Bharhut inscription refers to two gateways being 
erected in the reign of the Sungas, Kalidasa, however, in his 
drama Malavikagnimitra, describes Agnimitra, son of Pusya¬ 
mitra, as a scion of the Baimbika family of the KaSyapa 
lineage. But the Sunga origin of Pusyamitra is generally 
accepted.” 4 The Divyavadana describes Pusyamitra as a cruel 
persecutor of Buddhists. It is stated that he destroyed mona- 


1. Majumdar, R C. The History and Culture of Indian People 
Vol. II, p. 89. 

2. Divyavadana XXIX, p. 282/4-5. 

3. Majumdar, R.C. The Histoty and Culture of Indian People 
II, p. 92. 

4. Ibid. p. 95. 
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stcries and killed monks. 1 Ia course of his march to Sakala 
(or Sagala Pali, Sialkot in the Punjab) 2 he declared a prize 
of hundred Dinaras for one who brought the head of some 
Buddhist monk. 3 Contrary to these descriptions Radha Kumud 
Mookerji observes thus—“Though the Sungas were strong 
adherents of Brahmanical religion, there is no independent 
evidence to show that they were intolerant of Buddhism. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the great 
Buddhist Sthpa at Bharhut was erected during the reign of the 
Suhgas ” 4 The Divyavadana further puts forth the name of 
some Yaksa Krmisa who destroyed Pusyamitra. 5 “Dr. P.C, 
Bagchi equates Demetrius with Krmisa.*' 6 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Divyavadana XXIX p. 289/14- £fTe|c4 ^ N lT TR 

faster SPTTrPI^ srfFRT: 1 


Majumdar, R.C. The Histofy and Culture of Indian People 
II p. 97. 

Divyavadana XXIX p. 982/15 % l ^JT- 

zmrfk i 

Majumdar, R.C. The History and Culture of Indian People 
H. p. 27. 

Divyavadana XXIX p. 282/93- ^ 

T^cTrnFTfeT qcirfint TDTT 


Majumdar, R.C. The History and Culture of Indian People 
H. p. 107. 



DYNASTIES AND KINGS 
Iksvaku Dynasty 

Mandhata — 

Mandhata, born from the head of king Uposadha, 1 
became king after the death of his father. He was called 
'Caturdvlpesvara' because he, with the help of his thousand 
brave sons and millions of warriors, won the kingdom of 
Purvavideha, Aparagodamya, Uttara-kuru and seven golden 
mountains. 2 The PurSnas place him in the Iksvaku dynasty 
(20 degrees below Manu Vaivasvata and 63 degrees above 
Rama Dasarathi). 3 His father’s name is given ‘YuvanaSva* 
in the Puranas, 4 and he is stated to be the fifth Avatara of 
Visnu. 5 6 

Sisunaga Dynasty 

Bimbisara : 

Bimbisara, the popular king of Magadha. was also called 
Sretjya 8 (because he possessed a good number of soldiers), and 
Vastradhipati 7 (perhaps because he wore unique dresses). Dr. 
Bhmdarkar has inferred from this epithet that he was originally 
a Senapati, probably of the Vajjis who held sway over Magadha, 


1. Divydvadana, p. 130. 

2. Ibid. pp. 135-137 

3. Vidya Journal of Gujrat University Humanities number 
Vol. I. No. I. 

(Article—Chronolgical Position of Mandhata by Shri 
D.R Mankad) 

4. Ibid. Also cf Age of Lord Buddha (Kota Venkata- 
chalat) p. 6. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Divyavaddna, pp. 90, 16, I7j 91, 4* 7, 11, 14; 

7. Ibid p. 465.18, 24. 
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and ultimately made himself king. 1 He is also known as the 
religious king. 2 He had firm faith in Buddhism. He used to 
worship the Stupa in his -palace. 3 He donated his vepuvana 
to the Buddhist order. 4 He also sent a portrait of the Buddha 
to Rudrayana, the king of Roruka. 5 He respected the Lord 
very much and obeyed him blindly. A story, 6 how when 
Subhadra, a householder, was not ready to accept his newborn 
baby (as he believed in the false prediction that the child would 
prove unlucky for him), Birabisara adopted the same when 
ordered by the Lord, occurs in the Divyavadana which shows 
his obedience to the Buddha. It is also learnt from the 
Avadanas that whenever Bimbisara went to the Lord, he went 
on foot. He used to leave his royal signs i.e. turbaD, umbrella, 
sword, fen and shoes on the entrance and bowed to his feet. 7 
It is further mentioned in the Avadanas that he was impri¬ 
soned and slaughtered by his own son Ajatasatru, who was 
instigated by Devadatta. 8 This fact is revealed in the Jataka 
literature also. 9 Ajatasatru, in the earlier part of his life was 
very hostile to the Buddha 10 but later on became a loyal adhe¬ 
rent to the Buddha’s faith. 11 A long line of Bimbis&ra’s 
successors is given in the Divyavadana. The chronology runs 
like this 12 : - 


1. Majumdar, R.C. The History and Culture of Indian People 
II. p. 9. 

2. Divyavadana, p. 17?. 22. 

3. Avadana-sataka, p. 308 

4. Ibid ,p. 129. 

5. Divyayadana , p. 466. 

6. Ibid. Jyotiskavadana. 

7. Ibid. p. 91 * 

8. Ibid. Jyotiskavadana. 

9. Fausboll, N. Jataka. V. p. 262. 

10. Ibid. Jataka. I. p. 510. 

11. Ibid. Jataka V., p. 269, 

12. Divyavadana, p. 232 
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Bimbisara 

I 

Ajatasatru 

i 

. i 

Udayi bbadra 

I 

Munda 

I * 

KakavarnI 

i 

Sahat! 

1 

Tulakuchi 

I 

Mahama^dala 

1 

Prasenjit 

I 

Nanda 

I 

Bindusara 

I 

Asoka 

I 

SuSima 

On the other hand the Puranas supply the following list 1 
Sisunaga 

I 

KakavarnI 

1 

Ksemadharman 

Ksatrafijas (which most probably seems 
’ | to be used for Prasenjit).' 
Bimbisara 

I 

Dar£aka 

Udayin 

Nandivardhana 

Mahanandin 

Maurya-dynasty 

1. Majumdar, R. C. History and Culture. of Indian People 
Vol. II, p. 19. ♦ 
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Bindusara : 

In the Avadana literature Bindusara is stated to be the 
son of Nanda and Nanda is said to be the son of Prasenjit. 1 
This is all quite non-sense and carries no weight from the 
historical point of view. He married a brahmaga-girl from 
Campa. 3 She bore two sons for him—ASoka and VigataSoka. 8 
He had sons from other wives also and the eldest of them 
was Suslma 4 Bindusara wanted to make SuSfma his heir. 
He did not like Asoka, who was prophesied to be his heir. 
But when he was breathing his last and Su$Ima was not 
present there, the ministers coronated ASoka. Bimbisara 
could not tolerate the coronation of Asoka and as a result 
hot blood came out of his mouth and he died there and 
then. 8 

Atoka 

ASoka is stated to be existent 100 years after the Lord 
Buddha 6 but history tells us that coronation took placein 
270 B.C. He had to struggle for the crown. He very skilfully 
defeated his rival Su£lma. 7 He persecuted 50 ministers who 
opposed his coronation. 8 He got 500 women burnt for the 
simple reason that they did not pay respect to the ASoka-tree, 
the name-sake of the emperor. 9 He used to be so cruel that he 
got built a torture-house and arranged one servant Girika for 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 

9. 


Divydyaddna, p. 232/21. 
Ibid., p. 232/20-21. 
Ibid., p. 22/27 to 233/6. 
Ibid, p. 233/9, 10. 

Ibid., p. 235. 

Ibid., p. 232. 6-7 
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Ibid. p. 235. 
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the act of torturing. 1 Later on he got ordained in Buddhism 
by some Buddhist monk of Kukkutarama 2 3 and travelled all the 
Buddh : st religions places. 8 

Once he allowed his queen Tisya to rule for seven days. 
During this time queen played an intrigue. She took 
revenge of Kuitala’s rejection to her amorous invitation by 
sending a message to Taxila (where he had gone to deal with 
the rebels) that both of his eyes be plucked out without any 
delay. 4 Later on when Asoka came to know the fact, he 
ordered the queen Tisya to be burnt to death. 5 Asoka’s last 
days were not very happy. His grandson Sampadi stopped 
him from offering denotions to the monks and he was forced 
to live with'n his very limited resources. 6 After his death 
Sampadi became the king. Thereafter followed Brhaspati, 
Vrsasena, Pusyadharroa and Pusyamitra respectively. 7 

Suhga Dynasty 

The name of some king Pusyamitra is mentioned in one 
of the Avadanas and a king, bearing this name, happens to be 
in the Sunga Dynasty. In the Avadanas he figures as a great 
persecutor of the Buddhists. He, in order to exterminate the 
Buddhist community, had made an announcement in the 
public that whosoever brought the head of some Buddhist 
monk would be priced with hundred Dinaras. 8 A list of 
kings, mentioned in the Avadanas, but not known in the 
history is given below :— 

1. Agnidatta—He donated a dro^amukha (a group of 400 

villages) named Utkuta to a brahmapa named Puskar- 

sarin. (DivyavadSna p. 319.11). 

1. Divyavadana. p. 235 

2. Ibid. pp. 236-239. 

3. Ibid. pp. 149-252. 

4. Ibid. pp. 261-270 

5. Ibid. p. 279.24-30 

6. Ibid. 281.1-4. 

7. Ibid. p. 282.4-5 

8. Ibid. p. 282.15 
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3. Elapatra —Gandhara king (Divyavadana p. 37.7) 

3. Airavana—Nag-king (Divyavadana p. 178.17). 

4. Kanakavarna—King of Kanakavati Divyavadana p. 

180.32). 

A fierce famine for 12 years broke out in his Kingdom. 

5. Kalika—Some Nag king contemporary of King ASoka. 
(Divyavadana p. 250/282). 

6. Krsna Gautama—Nag King used to live in the sea near 
Surparaka (Divyavadana p. 31/1). 

7. Candraprabha—King of Bhadrasila (Taxila) Divyavadana 
195/13) Identified with Candragupta Maurya. 

8. TriSanku—Son Sardula got married to a brahmana girl. 
Divyavadana (318/27-28). 

9. Dipa—King of Dipavatl (Diyavadana 152/8) 

10. Druma - King of Kinnara country situated near Vetra- 
vati. His daughter Manohara was married to Sudhana. 
(Divyavadana p. 281/87). 

11. Mahadhana—father of Sudhana—King of Uttara Pan- 
chala, Capital Hastinapur, ruled religiously; hence people 
were happy and people from Daccan Pancal migrated to 
his kingdom-Divyavadana 283-2 7 , 

12. Pingalaka —Kalinga King—Divyavadana 37/6. 

13. Bandhumana—King of Bandhumati—Divyavadana p. 
175/5-7. 

14. Brahmadatta—King of Varanasi—Divyavadana pp. 46/8; 
62/8; 81/12; 4^2/2, 26, 422/8. 

15. Mahendraka—King of Surasena — Capital Kanyakubja 

Divyavadana p. 469/11-12. 14; 470/5, 13; 471/19, 

20, 23. 

16 Rudrayapa —king of Roruka—contemporary of Bimbi- 
sara. Divyavadana p. 465/6. 

17. Vasava—King of MadbyadeSa—Divyavadana p. 37/29. 

18. Sankha—King of Varanasi—Divyavadana p. 36/38 

12. Syamaka—King of Lambaka (Divyavadana p. 488/ 
24-25). 
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20. SimhakesarT—King of Simhakalpa, Divyavadana p. 
452/1-2, p. 453/21-22. 

21. Sudhaaa—king of Uttara Pa&cala—Divyavadana, p. 
300/10, 13. 

22. Supriya—Trader’s son, made king by the ministers— 
Divyavadana, p. 63/18-19, 75/25-26. 

23. Krkiraja—Divyavadana, p. 14/5. 

24. Ksemaraja—Divyavadana, p. 149/15-26. 

25. Prapada—Divyavadana—35-37. 

26. £ibi—Divyavadana 84/18. 

27. Sujata—Divyavadana, p. 14/5-6. 
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Caste system 

Avadana literature reveals a good many facts about 
caste system. In the Lalita Vistara 1 it is mentioned that Bodhi- 
sattva takes birth only either in a Brahmana-family or in a 
Ksatriya-family, whichever is considered higher at that time. 
These two castes were considered the most learned and the 
most intelligent. As they considered themselves superior to 
others so they seldom tried to mix with others. They were 
very particular about the dignity of their higher castes. In the 
KunalSvadana* there is a mention of an episode of Yasas, a 
minister in the court of king A§oka, who disliked the royal 
homage to the monks of low origin. He said to the king, 
“My Lord, it does not behove your royal grace to bow to 
every monk unmindful of their castes.” Asoka did not reply 
at that time. After sometimes he ordered collection of fresh 
heads of different animals and then ordered to sell them. He 
gave YaSas a human head to sell. All the animal-heads were 
sold. Only human-head could not be sold. King, then, ordered 
to present that as a gift to someone. But Yasas found that 
no body was ready to take that as a gift. A§oka 
asked, “Why is it that nobody is ready to take it**. Yasas 
replied, “Because it is repulsive”. “Is mine head, too, repul¬ 
sive?” enquired the king. Yasas hesitated a bit in answering 
but after being granted ‘Abhaya* he said; “Yes, My Lord, 
your too is so”. Then the king advised Ya§as that one should 
acquire merit with such a repulsive thing and should honour 
virtue and the virtuous born in any easte. There occurs a 
stanza thus 


1. Vaidya, P. L. (ed.) Lalita Vistara, p. 14. fr? TO 
*13% TO 1 
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i.e. Caste may be considered when it is a question of 
marriage or an invitation. It should never come in the way of 
religion, because religion is concerned with virtue, and virtues 
have nothing to do with caste. 

Thus A$oka taught him that worth, not birth, should • 
rule mankind and this is the idea what Buddhists teach. 

Vaisyas mostly were interested either in agriculture or in 
trade. Foreign trade too was done by many Vaisyas. Many of 
them run their private business in big cities. Foreign trade was 
done through ships Mostly their sons also adopted the pro¬ 
fession of fathers. 

The fourth caste prevalent at that time was Stidra. 
C&ndala, Matanga, Nisada etc. came under this category. 
These people mostly served the other three castes. They neither 
learnt nor took part in any religious performance. But the 
preachings of the Buddha were against this prevailing order of 
castes 1 . In the Divyavadana 2 there is a mention of a Candala- 
girl Prakrti who was ordained as a nun. So many persons, 
including king Prasenajit, objected to it (as she was of low 
origin so she should not have entered the monastic Order.). 
Again, in the same story there is the mention of Sirdulakarga 
who was Candala by caste but was very much learned and who 
got married to a Brahmana girl Manavika. In the Avadaoa- 
Sataka one finds the reference to a teacher who tells his student 
Subhiiti that he should not feel himself superior only because 
he is a Brahmapa by birth. ‘Brahma* created men with the help 


1. Divyavadana XXVII, p. 242. 

2. Avaddna-Sataka , p. 281. 

l 

X Divyavadana XXXIII, pp. 314-425. 
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of 'Pancatattva* (water, earth, air, fire and sky). 1 As all men 
are created by ‘Brahma*, so no particular race or community 
should be called Brahmana (i.e. created by ‘Brahma). Thus 
w the teacher demonstrated the futility of a Brahmana’s pride on 
account of his caste. Men get joy by noble deeds, sorrow by 
evil deeds and mixed feelings of joy and sorrow by mixed 
deeds. This is what men of every caste should remember. No 
one is Brahmana merely because he is born in a Brahmana 
family. One is called Brahmana only when he is civilized. Evea 
a dog if he is religious and civilized, can be called a Brahmana, 
Vyasa, son of Kaivarti, Vasistha son of Urva§i, R.syasrnga, 
son of a Ctndala, Narada, son of a TapdulT etc. became 
Brahmanas onlv by dint of their noble deeds. It is not 
necessary that one should be called a Brahmana only when he 
is born through the womb of a Brahmana woman. All hu ^an 
beings are created by one and the same person ‘Brahma', hence 
of one and the same quality or caste. It is only through their 
different deeds that they are divided into four castes 2 Even a 
man, born in the Sudra family, can become a Brahmana 
through his noble deeds and learnings. Difference is only in 
talent and deeds and not in flesh and blood. Just as children, 
while playing, name different lots of dust as milk, curd, butter, 
meat etc. but that dust does not become really any of them. 
In the same way all men are made of one and the same lot. 
All beings possess legs, nails, flesh etc. Heace all are equal. 
There is no such difference between Brahmana and other castes 
as there is the difference between fire and gold, light and 
shade. Brahmanas are not born from heaven and others from 
the wretched earth Brahmanas too. like Candalas, are born 
through women’s wombs. Then why should there be 
any difference between the Brahmapas and the Candalas or 
any other caste. Brahmanas too, like the persons belonging to 


1 . 

2 . 


Avadana-Sataka , p. 271. 


Ibid, p. 273. 
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any other caste, become repulsive after death. Animals, birds, 
insects, trees, cearials, flowers, fruits, stones etc vary in quality 
but men do not. 1 

The Buddhists did not approre of the aristocratic pride 
of the Brahmanas and preached the equality of mankind. 
They held the view that there is no difference between man 
and mm. Hair, ears, nose, head, eyes, mouth, neck, hands, 
legs, nails, stomach, back etc. are all alike. It is ODly through 
their deeds done tha* - the difference in names occurs. 2 Persons 
who are sober, truthful, religious, pious, detached, courageous 
and laborious are called Brahmanas. They abide by the rules 
of four Asramas i.e. Brahmacarya. Grhastha, Vanaprastha 
and Sannyasi 3 4 Those, who, after leaving all v orldly pleasure 
reside in forests and are fully devoted to Brahma, are 
called Vdnaprasthas. Those who perform six acts; live with 
their families aad perform Yajfias, are called Upadhyaya. 
Those, who care little for their physical pleasures and live on 
bigg ngs are cillei Baiksus. Those who have full control 
over their carnal desires, who are detached, bold and who per¬ 
form holy acts at religious places, are called Tapasvis. Those, 
who are detached and truthful, are called Rsis. Those religious 
and truthful persona, who do not preach to the public are 
called Munis. Those who possess full control over themselves 
and are free, detached and prideless, are called Yatis. Those 
bold persons, who perform their duties by the help of Sthagdite, 
are called Sthandilas. Those, who apply ashes on their body, 
wear various ornaments and live in the cremation grounds, 
are called Kapalikas. Those, who perform Yajfias and are 
efficient in performing religious performances, are called 
Hotaras. Those who, with the help of their weapons, are 
always ready to protect the destitutes, are called Ksatriyas.* 
Kings mostly belong to this caste. 5 They aspire for Dharma and 

1. Avadana'Sataka , p. 274 Sloka Nos. 139-150 

2. Ibid., p. 274. Sloka Nos. 155-158 

3. Ibid. p. 275. Sloka No. 163 

4. Ibid. pp. 275-276. Sloka Nos. 164-173. 

5. Ibid. 276. Sloka, p. No. 174. 
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Artha. They are the makers of the public law and give protec¬ 
tion to all who need the same. Those, who follow different 
professions for earning wealth and are devoted to the cause of 
welfare of the people, are called VaiSyas. 1 Those, who seldom 

obey the Laws of Vrata^and Acara and who believe in serving 
the people, are called Sudras 2 

Some other subcastes, based upon the profession and 
beliefs are also mentioned in the Avadana literature. 8 Those, 
who plough the land, sow the seeds and grow crops, are called 
Krsakas (formers). Those industrious persons, who earn their 
livelihood by selling this with profits, are called Vaniks. Those, 
who earn money by organising Sartha and trade abroad, are 
called Sdrthavahas. Persons who trade in gold etc., are 
called Svarndkdras. etc. Persons, who know the science of 
Astrology and the happenings of the future and the past, are 
called Ganakas. Those, who, after dignosing diseases, give 
medicines, are called Bhisajqs or Vaidyas. Those, who possess 
knowledge about evil spirits and ghosts etc., their deeds and 
their remedies are called Bhautikas. Those, who are cruel, 
impetuous, harsh and who enjoy killing creatures, are called 
candalas. Those who are devoted to Lord Siva, are called 
Saivas. Those, who are devoted to Lord Visnu, are called 
Vaisnavas. Those who are devoted to Lord Bhairava, are 
called Bhairavas. Those, who are devoted to the goddess 
named Mahesvarl, are called Kdlikas. Those who follow the 
path, paved by Jina, are called Jainas. Those, who follow the 
path of the Buddha, are called Bauddhas. 

In the Divyavadana Trisanku, a prominent character 
appearing in the Sardulakarnavadana, explained to a Brahmaija 
named Puskarasarin the ways how different sub-castes emerged 
in the society. 4 He argues that the persons, who were very much 

1. Avadana-Sataka , Sloka No. 176 

2. Ibid, Sloka No. 177 

3. Ibid, p. 276-277. Sloka Nos. 178-192 

4. Divyavadana XXXIII, pp. 328-329 

5. Divyavadana, p. 329. ST^Rtt Wf ifrew 

*rt: i ?T^r ^ w: i ctftt- 

(*rr ct *rq-;) srar i 
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detached from their domestic life and remained outside the 
villages or cities, were called At times they used to 

visit the villages and teach the country-fold. They were, then, 
called Some people were very much particular about 

economic matters. These people were named as Vaisyas. Some 
people earned their living by evil means They _ were called 
^udras. Once upon a time a Brahmana and his bride went 
in a chariot. On the way his chariot was broken and they 
could not proceed (jit?? to) further/ Hence he was named 
as Matangama. Persons, who plough, were called farmers 
(®P'f ^T:). 1 Persons, who with their good speech, impressed on 

the platform, were called kings (tfht). 2 Persons, who after 
winning their own selves, won over others also, were called 
y^fji:il':. 3 Those, who earned their living through commerce, 
were called Vanij. 4 

In the Divyavadana we find reference of a Brahmana 
PuskarasSrin holding the view that Brahmanas were divided 
among the following seven sections, called *gotras\ 5 :— 

1. Gautama 

2. Vfitsya 

3. Kautsa 

4. KauSika 

5. Kasyapa 

6. Vasistba 

7. Mfipdavya 


1. Divyavadana. qrufyu u HPT sthh rr I 

2. Ibid, ^ to? 

HFT TMX 1 

3. Ibid. dd'^M I wfefT 3P?f% 

^qi snrfrrHr ^fu sft% mr 5^rrrfe i • 

4. Ibid. HcftS^ HTHT 
* HSU HSUTfe I 

5. Ibid. XXXIII, p. 331 
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Eacb one of these seven is further divided into seven sub¬ 
sections. 

1. Gautama 
Kauthuma 
Garga 
Bharadvaja 
Arstisena 
Vaikhanasa 
Vajrapada 

2. Vatsya 
Atreya 
Maitreya 
Bhargava 
Savarnya 
Salila 
Bahujata 

3. Kautsa 
Maudgalyayana 
Gaupayana 
Langala 
Lagna 

Danda-Lagna 

Somabhuva 

4. KauSika 
Kstyayana 
Dharbha-Katyayana 
Vaikalina 
Paksina 
Lank&ksa 
Lohitayana 

5. KaSyapa 

Mandana 

Ista 
• * 

Saundayana 

Rocaneya 

Anapek§a 

AgniveSya 
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6. Vasistba 

• * 

Jatukarijya 

Dh any ay an a 

Parasara 

Vyagbranakha 

Andayana 

Aupamanyava 

7. Mapdavya 
Bhandayana 
Dhomrayana 
Katyayana 
Khalvavahana 
Sugandbarayana 
Kapisthalayana 

Thus according to the Divyavadana there were 49 sub¬ 
sections within the Brahmapa community. One Atreya Gotra 
is also mentioned in the §ardulakarpavadana which was 
further divided into the following three sections : — 

1. Vatsya 2. Kautsya 3. Bharadvaja 1 
As regards the origination of this system Patanjali has 
aptly observed in his Bhasya 2 that there were 88000 sages with 
Agastya as the eighth who took to the way of procreating. 
Their desce ndants were known as Gotra. It is said that 
“Brahma had four sons, namely Bhrgu, Angiras. Marici and 
Atri In Bhrgu’s line was born Jamadagni who became a 
Gotrakara Rsj. In the line of Ahgirasa there were two 
Gotrakara R.sis namely Gautama and Bharadvaja. In the 
family of Marlca there were three Gotrakara* ancestors, viz. 


1 . 

2 . 


3 . 


Divyavadana XXXIII p. 333 



vm valise. 

“The sons and grandsons and previous and succeeding 
generations of a Rsi form a Gotra. A Rsi (for this 
purpose) is one who is a ‘Mantradra§$a\ Thus the 
families of certain great IjLsis came to be known by their 
names and these FL$is became Gotrakarins.**— 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Con¬ 
ference 1924 Madras, p. 635. 
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KS§yapa. Vasistha and Agastya. The fourth son Atri himself 
became a Gotra-progenitor.” 1 

Panini, in his Astadhyayl, 2 3 * has also confirmed this fact 
by mentioning the following eight original Gotras :— 

1. Bhrgu 

2. Kail si ka 

3. Angirasa 

4. Bharadvaja 

5 Atri 

6. Kasyapa 

7. Vasistha 

8. Agastya 

Thus we find both sources giving identical names except 
one i.e. Gautama. 

In the Sutra literature 8 one finds the names of the 
following seven Ejtsis as the original ancestor's of gotra 

1. Visvamitra 

2. Jamadagni 

3. Bharadvaja 

4. Gautama , 

5. Atri 

6. Vasistha 

7. KaSyapa 

Here the name of Visvamitra is a new addition. 

Thus after going through above-mentioned facts we find 
that out of the seven names, mentioned in the Divyavadana 
KLau£ika, Kaiyapa, and Vasistha bear similarity to those 
furnished in the other sources. Mention of the remaining three 

i.e Vatsya, Kautsya and Magdavya is absent in other 
sources. 


1. Agrawala, V.S. India as known to Panini, p. 525 

2. Ibid. 

3. Brough. Early Brahmanical System of Gotra and Pravara, 

p. 69. 
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INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY 

The study of the Avadana literature reveals that the insti¬ 
tution of slavery was existent in the contemporary society. 
Besides men, women too, were engaged as slaves. ' They used 
to be very faithful to their masters. They never wished ill of 
them. In the story of Purnavadana it is mentioned that a 
slave-woman was very mueh worried when she saw her 
master’s health going down. She at once went to the doctors 
and brought suitable medicine for him. Through her sincere 
efforts he regained his health. 1 These slave-women sometimes 
willfully offered themselves to become as concubines of their 
masters. But the children, born of this union, were not 
considered heirs to the property of their fathers. They could 
claim no right to property. As they themselves (children of 
slave-woman) were taken as a part of their father’s property, 
so they themselves were divided among the sons, born of the 
legal wives. In the story, mentioned above, Purna, the son* 
born of the slave-woman’s union with her master, is given no 
properly at the time of the distribution of the parental property. 
Rather he himself is given away and fell in the share cf third 
son. 8 Manu, however, has given differe it code. He states 
that the sons, born of slave-women, should be given equal 
share 01 father’s property. 4 

In Sahasodgatavadana there is the mention of such 
markets where-from slaves were available. Such markets were 
called the Bhrtaka-vlthls. 5 

Position af women 

“Woman-female of the human species, part of the 
phenomena called life, a cog in the machine which is nature, 

1 . Divyavaddna II, p. 15 

2. Ibid, H, p. 18 

3. Ibid, II, p. 18 

4. Manusmrii Ch. 9 

zmr cfrcreTwt m ^ i 

surf U$\3£|| 

5. Divyavadma XXI, p. 188 
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as necessary for procreation as the male of the species, and, 
no better, nor worse than her mate,...as man’s mother and 
sister, wife and daughter, lover and beloved, friend and compa¬ 
nion on the journey of life; the light and grace and the joy of 
existence”—These words aptly translate the importance of 
woman. Yet how very sad it is that in Indian society the 
place of woman has always been considered inferior to that of 
man. In the Rgveda we can find so many instances where the 
male-child is cherished by the parents; but none in which some 
female-child is wanted. 1 In the Atharvaveda so many ways 
of acpuiring a son are planned. In the Aitareya Brahma ij a 
son is called ‘the light-divine* while the daughter ‘a poor crea¬ 
ture’. 1 In the Ramayapa* and the Mahabharata 4 the definition 
of the son is given thus: qpnFTt i.e. one who 

delivers parents out from the Hell Therefore the Brahmanas 
took son as a necessity. It was impossible to attain Svarga 
without a son. But the Buddhists did not possess any such 
idea. According to the Buddhists the door of Nirvana was 
open to all. So a son was not given so much importance in 
the Buddhist tradition. In the Avadana literature son and 
daughter are given the same importance. Though every house¬ 
holder wished to see the face of a son yet no undue prefe¬ 
rence was shown to him. The householder Bodho was not the 
least unhappy at the birth of a daughter, 5 nor was Parivr&jaka 
Makandika sad at the birth of his daughter. 6 


1. Qgveda 1.91.20, 3.1.23, 10, 15, 25 

2. Aitareya Brahmaria 35*1 

3. Ramdyana. ^ \ 

cTWc^ ^fcr 

4. Mahabharata 

sftW: 

5. Divyavadana XIII, p. 104 

6. Ibid. XXXVI, p. 446. 
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As a daughter the woman of the time was a very mnch 
favoured and protected member of the society. We do not 
find any reference concerning the age of marriage but it seems 
that the system of early marriage was not prevalent because it 
is mentioned in so many Avadanas that the girls, just after 
marriage, conceived children 1 It reflects the fact that the 
marriageable girls must have attained the age of puberty 
without which the conception would have been quite impossi¬ 
ble. “In the Jataka literature also we find many instances when 
girls attaining proper age, which generally ranged from twenty 
to thirty, went of their own accord in search of husbands.” 2 3 
Prakrti, a Caijdala girl, seeing Ananda, fell deeply in love with 
him. So much so that she declared to her mother that she 
would surely die if she could not get him as her husband. She 
followed Ananda daily when he went on his begging round.* 
Such a state of affair cannot be associated with a girl who has 
not attained adulthood. Bimbisara, after the death of his 
previous wife, performed ‘Gandharva Vivaba' with Amrapali. 4 
This type of marriage is mentioned in so many Jataka tales 
also. No one can doubt the maturity of these lovers. A 
girl, who selects her sex-mate all by herself, cannot be below 
sixteen or so. Though the prevalent system of marriage 
seems to be that of arranged marriage, yet some instances 
of Gandharva Vivaha in which the bride and bridegroom 
make their own choice without the knowledge of their guardi¬ 
ans and marry without any rite or ceremony are also found. 
It seems that Svayamvara system, in which a girl chooses her 
husband in public from among a number of suitors, was also 
in vogue. The word ‘Svayamvara’ occurs many times in the 
Avadana literature. 5 Some girls and boys did not marry at all. 


1. Divyavadana n, p. 15 

2. De, Gokul Das. The Significance and Importance of 
Jataka , p. 11 

3. Divyavadana XXXIII 

4. Avadana-Kalpalata, p. 148 

5. Avadana-Sataka , pp. 175, 176, 188 
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Generally the parents of the boy demanded the girl, whom they 
considered suitable, from her parents. Then the parents of 
girl, if considered the boy suitable, succeeded to their proposal 
and marriages were arranged. Anatbapindada demanded the 
daughter of Bodho for his son. 1 TriSanku demanded the 
daughter of Pugkarasarin for his son. 2 3 4 Many persons came 
demanding Suprabha from her parents.* If the parents were 
not alive then some elder member of the family acted as 
parents. In the POrnavadana Purna’s brother Bhavila asks him, 
“which of the merchant’s daughter should be demanded for 
you to marry with? Let me know the name of that merchant. 
Some instances of Asura-marriage, in which money is given to 
the girl’s guardians from the boy’s side, are also found. In 
§ardulakarnavadana TriSanku asked of Puskarsarin, “Tell me 
what money would you like to have for your daughter.” 5 This 
fact is admitted by Gokuladas Dealso who observes—“A wife 
was for the most part obtained for money paid to her father's 
family by the husband in whose house, however, she exercised 
full control over internal management’’. 6 

The girl, before marriage, acquired knowledge in so 
many fields. At many places in the Avadana literature the 
adjective for marriageable girls is Gunvatl i.e. a girl abound¬ 
ing in talents. Prakrti, daughter of Puskarsarin, is one df 
such references. 7 There are instances where girls used to help 
their mothers in their domestic work and thus acquired train¬ 
ing in the same. There is a reference of Candala girl, named 
Prakrti, fetching water from the well. 8 Some of the women 
were well-versed in Music and dance. The queen of Roruka 

1. Divyavadana XIII, p. 104 

2. Ibid XXXIII, p.320 

3. Avadana-Sat aka , p. 175 

4. Divyavadana It. p. 21 

5. Ibid XXXIII p. 320 

6. De, Gokul Das. The Significance and Importance of 
Jdtaka , p. 109 

7. Divyavadana XXXIII p. 319 

8. Ibid, p.3I4 
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was a very good dancer. 1 There is a mention of her dancing 
to the tunes set by her husband. In the A/adana-!§ataka one 
teacher of dramatics is mentioned His daughter Kuvalaya 
was well-versed in music. So much so that when she entered 
the stage all the spectators were spell-bound. In VitaSoka- 
vadana also there is a mention of so many girls dancing before 
Vitasoka. 2 3 The mention of musical instruments such as 

W- ^rfr, ^rfr, ctft, etc. 

is also made. 8 

It seems that education in the held of medicine was also 
given to the women. In the Kunalavadana 4 it is mentioned 
that when all the doctors failed to cure the king’s ailments, 
queen Tisya tried and succeeded in curing the king. She ripped 
open the stomach of an Abhlra-boy, suffering from the same 
ailment, examined the germs, experimented with different 
medicines and when reached at some successful conclusion, 
gave the medicine to the king. And thus the king was cured. 
Can any one deny the fact that Tisya was educated in the 
field of medicine ? She, as a token of gratitude, was offered to 
rule the kingdom for seven days. This incident shows how 
much developed her persoality was. Is this type of persona¬ 
lity a product of mere chance ? Of course not. A full course 
of training peeps through this fully developed personality. 
So we can safely conclude that formal training in different 
fields of fine arts, medicine etc was given to the women as 
well. 

Religious training was also open for women. So many 
instances can be quoted where women got religious instru¬ 
ctions. The queen of Roruka was eager to listen to the 
religious discourses, so much so, that a special arrangement for 
her was made by engaging a nun Saila who came to her palace 
to preach her and her friends in religious lessons. Prakrti, 
a Cfigdala girl, was also ordained as a nun in the Buddhist 


1. Divy&vadana , XXXVII p. 470 

2. Ibid, XXVIII p. 273 

3. Ibid, XXII, p. 196 

4. Ibid, XXVII p. 263 
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order. 1 One g?rl, named Soma, mentioned in the Avadana- 
Sataka, is said to be so much learned that the scholars from 
far and wide came to listen to her intellectual discourses. She 
had learnt all the Sastras. 


Though the institution of marriage was in vogue* yet 
there seems to he a special section of the society where 
marriage was not necessary for sex relations and free-mixing 
of sexes was allowed. 2 In the Avadlna-Kalpalata (Amrapalya- 
vadana) there occurs the following stanza :— 

^rr ^ 1 

^ fwr: u 


Money, too, was given for such relations. There, in the 
above-quoted story, Amrapali says :—"trig: qprefrrerreref 
5Tc*Ti£ *r*r” such relations can be easily named as the prostitu¬ 
tion. The institution of prostitution is also mentioned in the 
Pamsnpradanavadana. There the courtesan, Vasavadatta, 
is said to have served people for five hundred old coins 


(3RJq^i <T3=crfV: 



For marriage purposes girl’s merits were the main con¬ 
siderations. Besides talent, physical charm too was sought 
after, i N<j> body was ready to accept VirQpa because she bore 
18 si^ns of ugliness. 8 Family, beauty, talent, health, money, 
etiquatte etc. and many other virtues were expected of a girl 4 
Though nothing in particular regarding the merits of the girls 
is written in the Avadana-literature, yet in the Divyavadana 
there occurs a story entitled Sardulakanaavanana 5 in which 
TriSanku told Puskarsarin something about the virtues of the 


I.,, Avadana-Sataka , p. 183 

2. “It was a custom among the Vajjis, as noted before, to 
make courtezans (ganik as) from girls of perfect beauty.” 
Law, B. B. India as described in Early Texts of Buddhism 
ancl Jainism , p. 167 

3. Avadana-Sataka, p. 197 

4. Divyayadana XXXIII, p.-319 

5. Ibid“]ibCXIII,‘p. 410-413 
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girls. He said that in an auspicious time one should, with 
other intelligent persons, go and examine the girl’s virtues. 
They should examine her hands, feet, nails, fingers, palm-lines, 
tummy, lips, tongue, teeth, nose, eyes, eye-brows, fore-head, 
ears, hair, cheeks, voice, complexion, intelligence etc. Then 
he suggests that right-handed girls should be given preference 
in marriages. He further tells about different kinds of girls. 
If the girl is of dark complexion and her voice is like that of 
a swan, then she is bound to produce eight sons and would 
be always surrounded by many men and maid-servanrs. 
Girls, possessing the voice of Swan (^TTFT), 1 are preferred by 
Varaha-Mihira also. If different parts of her body are quite 
proportionate then too she is expected to be *be mother of 
eight sons. The Grhya-SGrras also lay down that a girl, 
whose limbs are proportionate, should be chosen as bride.* 
If her tummy is like that of a tortoise then she is foretold to 
be very rich and be 3 proud mother of many sons. If on her 
palm there are some lines making the figure of a tortoise, a 
Svastik sign ( f). a flag, an ear-ring or a garland then it can 
be safely prophecied that she will produce only one son and 
that son will become the king. If she possesses twentyteeth and 
all as white as cow-milk, then she is foretold to be the king’s 
mother. If her lips and tongue are red and eyes are like those 
of a she-deer then she is to sit by the side of king. If her 
fingers are close and her nails and feet are red like a flower 
then she is foretold to lead a very easy and luxurious life. 
The man, who marries a girl, who is financially rich, and who 
possesses youth, fame and beauty, flourishes. If there are hair 
on the upper lip of a girl then widowhood is foretold. If the 
smallest finger of the feet does not touch the earth then she is 
foretold to divorce her husband and follow her own will. 
This fact is revealed by VarZLha-Mihira also («t> ft fci+r 3T 
ff^FcHT 3T ^ zreq-T: s<r^r fcW: 1 <mi 

^T^rr; ^rr ^r^sf^RTcrr lO 3 Somewhat similar views are 

1. Brkat-Samhita , p. 449 

2. Vide Ram Gopal —India of Vedic Kalpa-Sutras, p. 213 

3. Brhat Samhita, p. 451 
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expressed in also. If a girl possesses dimpled 

cheeks then too it is said that she is not virtuous. A man 
should wed only that girl who possesses sweet tongue and 
red lips. Red lips are considered auspicious 

by Varaha-Mihira also. 2 


Marriage between the real brother and sister was not 
sanctioned. This fact is revealed in the following stanza of the 
Avadana-Sataka 3 :— 


g=FcTT srraf i 

^ uwu 


Generally the marriages were organised between the 
persons belonging to the same caste w jjd id 


No one wanted to give his daughter to a person of lower 
caste. Even king Prasenajit could not marry the princess 
of the Sakyas only because the iSakyas considered themselves 


superior. 


But the inter caste-marriages were sanctioned with certain 
reservations. A girl belonging to lower caste could be married 
to a man of higher caste, but the girl of higher caste could not 
be married to a man of lower caste, A Brahmana could marry 
a girl who is either of Brahmana or Ksatriya or VaiSya or 
Sudra caste i.e. a BrShmana could be married to a girl of any 
caste. A Ksatriya could marry a girl belonging to any of the 
following castes :—Ksatriya, Vaisya or $Qdra. A VaiSya 
could marry a girl who is either VaiSya or Sfldra, while a 
Sudra could marry only a Sudra girl. Kings, however, so 
many times, selected beautiful girls of lower castes and made 
them their queens. King Prasenajit selected a slave's daughter 
for marriage and made her his second queen. 4 


3T q?r: i p. 

2. Brhat Samhita , p. 448 

3. Avadana-Sataka, p. 281 

4. Divyavzdana XIX, p. 323 
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Purdah-system is one of the most important phenomena 
concerning women. In the Avadana literature we do not find 
such instances in abundance where this system is observed. 
Generally women were free to do whatever they liked. So 
many ladies dedicated their lives at the altar of religion. Can 
any oae say that these nuns observed queen Tisya ruled 
for seven days. Naturally when she ruled she had to discuss 
problems with people of different walks of life including 
her ministers, and face many problems. In the Avadana- 
Sataka 1 it is mentioned that at a social gathering all the 
members were invited to attend a function with their 
wives failing which they had to pay penality of 500 Pura^as. 
At another place it is mentioned that the wife of a trader 
went with her husband on a business tour. 2 In Jataka 
stories also we find the mention of so many Parivrajikas. 
Therigatha, a section ol Buddhist literature, abounds in with 
tales of such nuns, some of whom bad attained consider¬ 
able height in the field of knowledge. They were quite intelli¬ 
gent, and alert. They were not dependent upon any of the 
male members of their families. Thus we find that in general 
women did not observe Purdah. Of course, a few instances can 
be quoted which reveal that some of the women did observe 
the same. The queen of Roruka observed Purdah. She did not 
go to the monks for religious lessons. One nun. named §aila, 
was called for to preach her religious lessons. 

Though the. bed-rock of social organisation, as inherited 
from the Vedic Aryans, was, no doubt, the patriarchal family; 
and.the father was its head; yet the place of mother wa* not 
the least lower. The princes of the royal blood and sons of 
the Brahma^as were distinguished by the names of their 
mothers, e. g., Ajatasattu Yedehiputta, Sari-putta, Mogga- 
liputta etc. She was considered the mistress of the family. She 


1. Avaddna-Sataka, LXXX p. 197 

2. Divydvadana , XXVI p. 237 
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was held as one of the most respectables of the beings. Any 
insult, done to her, caused great havoc. 1 Maitrakankyaka 
went to hell as a punishment for having offended his mother, 
and a glowing iron-wheel started revolving around his head. 2 
Still more, Yasodhara had to bear her pregnancy for full six 
years because once she, when born as an Abhlra girl, had 
cheated her mother by giving her the heavier load to carry 
and she herself carried the lighter load. As her mother had to 
walk six ‘KroSa’ (12 miles) with that heavier load on, she 
had to carry a child in her womb for full six years. This 
was the punishment granted to her for deceiving her mother. 8 

Though the Buddhists called women Matugama (Sans- 
krit-Matrgrama) i. e. the mother-folk; they respected them as 
mothers and held them in high esteem. Yet they tried to 
avoid their company because they feared that their physical 
charm might tempt them and thus spoil their morality. In 
PamSupradanavadana Upagupta avoids the company of the 
courtesan Vasavadatta by refusing her invitation of love. In 
Sardulakarijavadana 4 Ananda, with the Lord’s help, succeeded 
in getting rid of the charming grip of Prakrti. I* Sundari- 
nandavadana 5 Nanda is forced to leave his beloved wife 
Sundari. 

The woman was considered as property of her husband. 
The husband had every right to sell her, to donate her and even 
to kill her. In the AvadSna-Kalpalata we find many instances 
where the husbands donated their wives. King &mena gave 
his queen to an ordinary student, who wanted to give her to 
his teacher as gift. 0 King Hemacuda donated his queen to a 
demon. 7 Subhadra killed his wife because it was foretold that 

1. Divydvadana, XXXVIII p. 493. 

w4V+lfui|: SJTRi|Vf WRTfmraM 1 I 

2. Ibid. 

3. Avaddna-Kalpalata p. 484 

4. Divydvadana XXXIII p. 317 

5. Avaddna-Kalpalata pp. 85-95 

6. Ibid., Pallava 2, p. 20 

7. Ibid. Pallava 3, p. 26 
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she would give birth to an ill-omened child . 1 Visakha’s 
brothers killed their wives as they took them as burdens on 
them . 2 

The chaiacter of some women, as reflected in the Avadana 
literature, is steeped in black colour. Some women are shown 
as very much jealous, sensuous and treacherous. The queen 
Tisya, out of jealousy, attempted to destroy the Bodhi tree 
by charms because she had mistaken Bodhi for a woman. 
She is shown very much sensuous. When she met KunSla 
in seclusion she offered herself for sexual pleasures and at 
his refusal she became so much furious that she decided to 
inflict vengeance and got it done by procuring royal order for 
his banishment. 3 It is mentioned in the Avadana literature 
that in order to please her sensual cravings, a woman can go 
to any extent. So much so that she can kill her husband; 
make sexual relations with her son even, 4 In the Avadana 
Kalpalata there is'a mention of the wife of ViSakha who 
killed her husband, who had done so ir uch good to her. 
So much so, that he went to have rocks melted to cure her 
headache. Yet she played treachery by leaving the rope 
upon which her husband Visakba was hanged 5 In the Divyava- 
dana also there is the mention of a mother, who in the absence 
of her husband, gets sexual pleasures by getting herself 
sexually attached to her own son. She pleads that the women 
are like paths and holy places. As a path or a holy place, 
trodden by father, is not restricted for his son likewise, a 
woman sexually attached to a father, can be attached to his 
son also. There is nothing wrong in it. 6 And in order to hide 

1. Divydvadana XIX p. 163 

2. Avadarta-Kalpalata Pallava 32, p. 220 

3. Divyavaddm XXVII 

4 Ibid XVIII p. 142 

5. Avadana-Kalpalatd p. 221 

6. A similar description is found in the .'&takas also 

^ ^ ^ TRirnrit *nrr wr i 

TPT, ffRT qrf^cTr II 

i. e. As rivers, paths, wine-places, inns, and water places 
are meant for the use of all without any distinction so 
also are the women. Anabhirata J at aka, 
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this sin, she brings her son round to kill her husband on his 
arrival and also a monk who knew their illicit relation. 1 

It seems that this blackening of some of the women 
characters was not without purpose. By showing such black 
side they wanted to warn the lustful monks to keep aloof 
from feminine charms, which might overpower their reason. 

As polygamy was not uncommon among the kings 2 so 
jealousies and rivalries among the co-wives prevailed in the 
Royal harems. Syamavati the beloved queen of king Udayana 
was burnt to death by her co-wife for procuring the lost love of 
King Udayana. 3 Very often the queens remained unsatisfied 
with their husbands and hence extended their love invitations 
to others. Tisya, queen of Asoka. tried to get the company 
of Kunala, the son of her co-wife. 4 That is why mostly the 
Kings were very susceptical about the chastity of their wives. 
Prasenajit, cut the hands and legs of his brother Kala, who 
was alleged to be the violator of his harem. 5 

It seems that the women of the time did not enjoy any 
type of economic freedom because in the Ctldapaksavadana a 
householder, before leaving his home and starting on a sea- 
voyage, thinks Tf I give to my wife surplus (sr^TT^) gold 
coins then she will enjoy the company of other 

men. 6 Thinking thus he gets his money deposited with one 
of his friends with the instruction that he should give her 
money at times when she needed food or clothing. 

1. Divyavadana XVIII p. 1-fL 

2. “With the royalties polygamy was the rule (Even a righ¬ 
teous king like ASoka had queens more than one) and 
monogamy the exception.”—Law, B.C. India as described 
in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism p. 168 

3. Divyavadana XXXVI p. 458 

4. Ibid. XXVII p. 262 

5. Ibid. Xtl p. 95 

6. Ibid., XXXV P. 436 

sr: *ra§*i*4 i 

srrf I TFT WmjJT ^T: I 
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Festivities 

The Avadana literature reflects a very cultured society. 
The people, who constituted this society, rejoiced themselves 
by celebrating several festivities. Detailed descriptions about 
many sources, through which they sought entertainment, are 
found in the Avadana literature. Story-telling, 1 hunting, 8 
sporting in water, 8 strolling in gardens, 4 recitation, 5 Music 8 
and dancing 7 were some of them. 

The Avadana.Sataka mentions a very popular festival 
called Salabhanjika. There it is stated that once the Lord 
dwelt at Sravastl in the Jetagrove. At that very time this 
festival was celebrated in which several hundred thousands of 
people gathered there, collected Sala blossoms, played, made 
merry and roamed about there. 8 Stating a similar reference 
from the Nidanakatha Rhys Davids 9 describes—“Now bet¬ 
ween the two towns (Kapilavatthu and Devadaha) there is an 
auspicious grove of Sala trees belonging to the people of both 
cities, and called LumbinI grove. At that time from the roots 
to the topmost branches it was one mass of full-blown flowers; 
and amidst the branches swarms of five-coloured bees, and 
flocks of birds of different kinds, roamed, warbling sweetly. 
The whole of LumbinI grove was like a wood of variegated 

1. Divyavadana VIII p. (Supriya amused Maglia with this 
device.) 

2. Ibid XXVIII p. 278, XXX P. 288 

3. Ibid XXX p. 287. 

4 Ibid XXVI p. 235,1 p. 2, XXX p. 287 

5. Ibid VIII p. 68 (Supriya amused Magha by the recitation 
of some fanciful poems) 

6. Ibid XXVII p. 267 

7. Ibid XXXVII p. 470 

8. Avadana-Sataka LIII p. 134 

srj 5?r: Wf STT3W q# sr?g- 

i cT^i^nrf’T sn^gcqT- 

9. Davids, Rhys. Buddhist Birth Stories London 1880, Vol. 
I, pp. 66 
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creepers, or the well-decorated banqueting ball of some mighty 
king. The queen beholding it was filled with the desire of 
disporting herself in the Sala grove (Salavanakllam kilituka- 
mata): and the attendants entered the wood with the Queen. 
When she came to the root of an auspicious Sala tree, she 
wanted to take hold of a branch of it. The branch, bending 
down, like a reed heated by steam, approached within reach 
of her hand. Stretching out her hand she took hold of the 
branch, and then the pains came upon her.” 

Another festival, named Girivalgusamagama, 1 is also 
mentioned in the Avadana-Sataka. In this festival dramatists 
from the South came and displayed their performances before 
the huge gathering, assembled from different parts of th 
country to attend the festival. 


Food and Drink 

Food grains, which mostly included rice, 2 barley, 3 wheat.* 
gruel, 5 til, 6 Mudga, 7 Masura 8 (pulses) etc. vegetables 8 , meat, 10 
milk 11 and milk-products such as ghee 12 and curd, 13 butter 1 * 
etc. constituted the main diet of the people. Sugar 15 and 
mollases 16 also not absent. 

After going through the whole set of the Avadana 
literature we find that rice-dish was very popular with the 


1. Avadana-Sataka LXXV p. 185 

fa TO TF5PTt fat ?TPT fa 


2 - 16 . frtrrsr* ° i 

^r^' 1 ’ s *5TTcFtW i 

(Divy avadana XI. P. 85) 

w 3 q , grr: tT far 
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(Ibid p. ?) 
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people of the time. Not oQly was this dish very much popular 
but was also held in high esteem. At so many places in the 
Divyavadana the words such as spfcT^) 1 2 3 4 ‘rice dish is 

ready’ occurs. Any invitation for dinner or Luncheon was 
extended to Lord in the following words : 

Jr sp? \* 

When all the preparations for the luncheon were com¬ 
pleted then a messenger was sent to the Lord with the follow¬ 
ing words: 

First of all the Lord was served with riee dish and then 
after him other monks were also served with the same. It 
must have been accompanied with either curd or sesamum 
(Til) etc. because words such as and also 

occur at some places. In the Divyavadana an edible called 
Alavanika Kulmasapindika* is also mentioned. King Prasenajit 
once served this dish to the Lord. Perhaps it was some round- 
shaped thing prepared by barley powder. KulmSsa means 
barley ^TPT AmarakoSa). It used to be eaten 

both salted and plain. It was named as Alavaoika when it 
was plain and Lavanika when salted. Sometimes it was 
buttered and sometimes not. When it was not buttered then 
it was called Ruksika. 5 Papini also mentioned Kulmasa as a 
food which was ceremoniously eaten on a particular ? day in 
the year. 6 Piipahara, modern Puva, was also a favourite sweet 
dish. It was prepared of wheat flour and ghrta, and this 
dainty confectionary was not unknown to Rgveda even. 7 
Pupalika 8 is another name for some confectionary mentioned 

1. Divyavadana VI pp. 40, 51 etc. 

2. Ibid. VI p. 51* 

3. Ibid. XXVI p. 233/22, p. 234/4, XXXV p. 435/4 

4. Ibid. VII p. 55 

5. Ibid. p. 54 

6. Vide Agrawala, V. S. India as known to Panini p. 108 

7. Ibid. 109 ^ 

8. Avadana-Sataka p. 226/7, 21 
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in the Avadana-Sataka. P.L. Vaidya 1 has translated it as 
‘Pan-cake’, while at places, it is referred as “a sort of sweet 
cake’. Perhaps it was some triangular shaped sweet cake pre¬ 
pared of flour and ghrta. Sweets were given more importance. 
Molasses and sugar were wellknown. 2 Sweet-balls 
are also mentioned in the Avadana literature. One dish called 
Mandilaka, 4 prepared of sugar and flour is also mentioned. 
It seems that at the Buddhacandrika day nonvegetarian 
food was also eaten. Such reference is found in the Divya- 
vadana. 5 

The study of the Avadana literature also reflects the fact 
fhat meat-dish used to be very much popular in those days. In 
r be ASokavadana* it is mentioned that a huge crowd followed a 
cow-slaughterer who had an ox with him for killing 

and having flesh of the beast as soon as possible. They were 
constantly persisting, ‘Slaughter this beast as soon as possible, 
we want its flesh (sftsrSpT ^ sricR, 1%). This 

demand of the public shows how popular the meat dishes 
were. The mention of the very word ‘cow-slaughterer* sugg¬ 
ests that cows were slaughtered and consequently beaf was 
eaten by the people. Meat of sheep, 9 tortoise 6 7 8 and fish 9 was 
also eaten by the people. 

Days were fixed for slaughtering the animals. The licch- 
avis had fixed 3 days within a fortnight for slaughtering 


1. Divyavaddna XXXIII p. 36^/27,31 

2. Ibid. II. p. 18/4 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. XVIII p-159/15, 16 

5. Ibid. VIII p. 58 

6. Ibid. XI p. 85 

7. Ibid. I. 6 

8. Ibid. XXXIII p. 380 

9. Ibid. p. 370 
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the animals. The dates of these days were 8th, 14th and 15th. 
in each fortnight. Thus six days in a month were allowed in 
which animals could be slaughtered. 1 The animals, whose 
flesh was used for eating, were very costly. 3000 Karsapaijas 
for instance was the price for an ox. 2 3 

The mention of a dish SodaSagunitamadhupayasa 
i*ra :) , a which was served to the Lord by a 
country-woman, is found in the Avadana literature. Fried 
grams 4 5 and powdered grams (n^) were also some of the food¬ 
stuffs prevalent among the poor people of the time. Some 
people lived on grass only. 6 An intoxicating fruit, eating of 
which caused slumber for full seven days, is also mentioned 
in the Dharmarucyavadana At so many places the word 
'tH’Tf 8 occurs which indicates that drinking was also indulged 
in by the people, cfift 7 and grr 8 words are used for wine. Drinks 
like sugarcane-juice 9 and sweet syrup 10 were also in vogue. 
Drinking, though common, yet was not sanctioned as useful in 
the society. 11 12 

Clothing 

The Avadana literature gives the sketch of a society 
which was not unfamiliar either with cotton clothes or with 
silken clothes. The word used for cotton clothes is Karpasa^ 


1. Divy avadana p. 85 

2. Ibid XI p. 85 

3. Ibid XXVII p. 250 

4. Ibid XXXIV p. 436 

5. Ibid I. 4 

6. Avadana-Sataka XII p. 90 

7. Divydvadana XXXIII p. 387 

8. Ibid 

9. Ibid XXX p. 284 

10. Ibid XXXIII p. 387 

11. Ibid XXXII p. 322, Avadana-Sataka p. 32 

12. Ibid XXII p. 474 
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while that for silken is kauSeya. 1 The word ksaurii^ £rc£.ui£ 
for linen cloth made from the yarn of flax and hemp^^ftSi 
Urna 3 word refers to woollen garments. Other words referring 
to the clothing, prevalent in the contemporary society, are 
kasika 4 (cloth made in ka£i), kautumba 5 Sana-Satika,* 
Phuttaka, 7 AmSuka, 8 Patta, 9 Urnadukula, 16 CIna-vastra 13 
(cloth made in China). Kambala 13 (blanket), Pravaraka 15 
(uppar scarf), Yamal!, 14 Snana-Satika 15 (to be borne at 
the time of bathing), Kalyadusya, 16 Tundicela, 17 Potri 18 and 
Tasarika. 19 

Clothes, studded with jewels, 20 were also used in higher 
strata of society. The cloth, used by royal dignitaries was 
called Rajarha, 21 Deying of Valuable cloths was also not 
unkown. Mention of king Bimbisara’s cloths being deyed with 
the help of smoke, which irritated the women folk of the 

1. Divyavadana XXII p. 196, p. 474 

2. Ibid XXII p. 196, p. 474 

3. Ibid XXII p. 196. 

4. Ibid II p. 17, Ibid 

5. Ibid XXXVII p. 474 

6. Ibid VII p. 52 

7. Ibid n p. 17 

8. Ibid XVII p. 196, XXX p. 288 

9. Ibid XXII p. 196 

10. Ibid XXII p. 196 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid XIX p. 171 

15. Ibid XDC p. 172 

16. Ibid XVII p. 133 p. 137 

17. Ibid XVII p. 137 . 

81 Ibid XVIII p. 158 

19.Jlbid XIX p. 170-171 

20^ Ibid XXII p. 196 

21. Ibid XXII p. 196 

22. Ibid XXXVII p. 465 
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family of Jyotiska, is also made in the Jyotiskavadiina, 1 
Colours, in which the cloths were deyed, were mostly blue,* 
yellow 8 and red. 4 
Ornaments 

Two words Alamkara 5 and Abharana 8 are used for 
the ornaments in the Avadana literature. The references of 
ornaments such as Cudamani 7 for crest jewel, Muktahara 8 of 
pearl-necklace, Hara. 9 Ardhahara 10 for ordinary golden neck¬ 
lace, Ku^dala 11 and Karnika 12 for earrings, Angada, 18 Keytlra, 1 * 
Kataka, 15 Valaya 16 etc. for bangles, Anguli-mudrika, 17 
Angulika-mudra 18 etc. for finger-rings, Kanci 19 and Mekhala 2 ® 
for women’s girdles, Niipura 21 for anklets etc. reveal the fact 
that these and so many other ornaments were commonly used. 
These ornaments were made of gold. Sometimes these were 
studded with precious jewels also. Majii, Mukta, Vaidfirya, 
Sankha, Pravala, Rajata, Jatarupa, Asmagarbha, Musaragalva, 
Lohitika. Daksinavarta 22 etc. are some of the names ot 

1. Divyavaddna XIX p. 172 

2. Ibid XXX p. 288, XXXV p. 428 

3. Ibid II p. 17, XIX p. 163, XXXV p. 428 

4. Ibid II p. 17, XIX p. 163, XXX p. 288 

5. Ibid XXII p. 196 

6. Ibid XXII p. 196 

7. Ibid XXVI p. 288, XXX p. 290, 291 

8. Ibid XXVII p, 245 

9. Ibid XXII p. 196, XXXVII p. 4J0 

10. Ibid 

11. Ibid I p. 5, 7, XXII p. 199, XXXVII p. 470 

12. Ibid I p. 16 

13. Ibid Ip. 5, 7 

14. Ibid XXII p. 196 

15. Ibid p. 196, XXXVIII p. 511 

16. Ibid XXVI p. 288 

17. Ibid XXX p. 296, 298 

18. Ibid XIX p. 176, XXX p. 292, 298 

19. Ibid XXVI p. 288, XXXVII p. 506 

20. Ibid XXXVII p. 504, 

21. Ibid XXVI p. 288, XXXVIII p. 565 

22. Ibid. XVni p. 142 
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precious stones which were used to be studded in the orna¬ 
ments. Mention of wooden-earrings (Darukarnika), 1 perhaps 
flower earring (Stavakarnrka), 2 and earrings made of tin 
(Trapukarnika) 8 is also found which shows that the orna¬ 
ments, other than the golden ones, were also prevalent in the 
society. 

Ornaments were used by both male and female alike. 4 
Even the animals, at t.mes, were adorned with golden orna¬ 
ments. Decorating the horns of cows etc. with gold 
was a common practice in the society 5 as in the days of the 
the Upanisads. 6 Mention of a chariot being decorated 
with gold and precious stones is also found in the Avadana 
literature. 7 

Cosmetics 

Candana, Kurakum, 0 Karpura, 10 Agaru-gandha, 11 
Curnagandha, 12 Kusumagandha, 18 Dhupa, 14 Vilepana, 15 etc. are 
some of the cosmetics which were used as after bath-decora¬ 
tions. Snanodvartana 38 was also a very popular cosmetic, 


1. Divydvadana II p. 16 

2. Ibid Up. 16 

3. Ibid II p. 16 

4. Ibid I p. 7, XXXVII p. 470, XXII p. 196 

5. Ibid XXII p. 196 JITS': ^FPT^f^T:) 

6. Ch 3-1-1 1 55T 33T 

TRT TTefo^rr; | 

7. Ibid XXII p. 196 

8. Ibid XXII p. 195, XXVII p. 259 

9. Ibid XXVII p. 259 

10. Ibid XXVI p.259 

11. Ibid XXVI p. 105 

12. Ibid XXII p. 195 

13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid XXXVII p.491 

15. Ibid XXII p. 196, XXXVII p. 472 

16. Ibid XXX p.287 
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used at the time of bathing. Perfumed water was used for 
bathing. 1 Flowers were also used for decorating the body. 
Sudhana Kumara used to wear a garland of blue roses, 2 

Rights and Duties of Kings : 

The Indian political theory is governed by Dharma. urfofr* 
and mfrra: 4 are the epithets mostly used for the kings in the 
Avadana literature, is stated to be the ideal of good 

rule. In this dharmarajya the people flourish and prosper. 
It is well-populated, free from quarrels, milking-cows and 
buffaloes are found in abundance in such a kingdom. 6 In 
striking contrast to this above-mentioned ideal-rule stands the 
description of a bad ruler who, by his punish¬ 

ments, killings, arrests etc., always scares the people. The 
people start leaving his kingdom and settling down somewhere 
else. It never rains in time in his kingdom. Consequently acute 
famines break out. 7 The acuteness of famines can well be 
imagined by the description which reveals the nature of 
various types of famines. In the Mendhakavadana 8 it is 
mentioned that there are the following three types of famines : 

(1) Cancu 9 —When no food-grain is left for eating, then 


1. Divyavaddna XXXVII p. 472 

2. Ibid XXX p. 294-295 

3. Ibid XXX p. 283 qffwT sWTFsfT sPTtrr TRRT q>PCTfif I 

4. Ibid 

5. Ibid 

6. Ibid, TFHf Sfrnsfa ^ xf ^ W §f?TST W 3T#JT- 

7. Ibid XXX p. 233 WT 

^n*r ^r^Tfwrrgc^T% i 

8. Ibid. X p. 82 

9. Prof, K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, holds a different view 
about it. He has stated in *'Gleanings on Social life from 
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the people start eating the seeds, stored for seeding, and thus 
lave themselves from death by starvation. 

(2) Svetasthi—When the situation of famine is so severe 
that nothing remains for eating, not even seeds, then the 
people start metting the bones to such an extent that those 
bones become white and then they drink mixture. This type of 
famine is ealled Svetasthi i.e. white bones. 

(3) Salaka-Vrtti— When the starving people derive pieces 
of rice, sugar etc. from the holes with the help of Salaka 
(stick) and eat them. This situation is called 'Salaka-Vrtti, 

The kings were duty-bound for providing food for every¬ 
one during the time of famine. King Kanakavarpa provided 
the same for full twelve years. 1 King Rudrayana of Roruka 
was such an ideal king, as was very much devoted to his 
subjects. 2 In the like manner his subjects also were very much 
sincere towards him. When he retired from his royal responsi¬ 
bilities, he entrusted his kingdom to prince 6ikhandi and 
advised him to rule with dharma. 3 As the social and econo¬ 
mic happiness of the people was dependent upon the king’s 
being virtuous, they were advised to be so. These virtuous 
kings used to treat their subjects with the father-like affection. 4 


the Avadana Literature ” (P. 24-25) thus : "Cancu is 
employed for casket; men put grain in a casket and 
leave it as provision for the dead with the idea that they 
will live upon it in after-life; being connected with the 

casket this famine is called ‘Casket’.People are 

supposed to rummage the graves of the dead and eat the 
grain found in casket there as burial offerings.” 

1. DivyavadariaXXp. 180 

2. Ibid XXXVII p. 472/8 W 

3. Ibid p. 472/16-17 jw, w 

oqfafct i 

4. Ibid X 82/14 mvprfd | 
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Virtue-less kings had to undergo the sufferings of hell. Hence 
Mahapranada was advised by Sakra to rule virtuously and 
avoid hellish sufferings. 1 The virtuous kings respected the 
reasonable suggestions of their ministers while those virtue- 
less-ones condemned every suggestion —right or wrong—of 
their ministers and did what they liked. King Sikharidi, after 
getting enthroned, started reigning with injustice. Ministers 
Hiru aud Bhiru suggested him to reign with justice. He 
laughed at their suggestion. Thrice they suggested to change 
his way of injustice and to follow the path that is noble and 
just. King ^ikhandl, Qt this, got angry with them, drove them 
out of ministership and engaged such new ministers as would 
follow him—unjust and cruel. 2 3 Such kings were very cruel 
and did not listen to any suggestion which went against their 
wishes. King Virudhaka killed his son because the later 
suggested him to kill the Sakyas as they were originally his 
relatives. 8 

The princes were enthroned after the death of their 
fathers, the reigning kings. Prince Mandhata was coronated 
at the death of his father king Uposadha. 4 If the king died 
issueless then the people selected some worthy person and 
made him-king. When the king of UtpalavatT died issueless, 
the ministers selected Rupavata and enthroned him. 5 6 * “The 
princes of the royal blood were generally eager, at the instiga¬ 
tion of others, to secure the throne at the expense of their 
fathers, the reigning king.”® Ajatasatru conspired with Deva- 


1. Divydvadana III 36/6-7 

*tt snwii Tm *tt i 

2. Ibid XXXVII p. 477 

3. Avadana-Kalpalata p. 104 

4. Divyavadana XVII p. 131. 

5. Ibid XXXUp. 309 

6. India as described in Early texts of Buddhism and Jainism 

B.C. Law p. 169 
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datta against his father Bimbisara and without caring for other 
loyal ministers arrested and killed him. 1 References are not 
wanting of such princes as were very much- indifferent about 
coronation. Prince Mandhata, when called for coronation 
by the ministers after the death of his father Uposadha, did 
not rush to them saying, “If this coronation is legal, let it come 
to me by itself.” 2 

The ceremony of coronation was celebrated by making 
the person being coronated sit on -a jewelled-chair. At the 
coronation ceremony of Prince Mandhata a Yaksa, named 
Devaukasa, was ordered to bring one vrftfsn 1 and 

A coronated king was called and he bore 

the following five signs of kingship Turban, Umbrella 
sword, small fan and shoes. 5 King Bimbisara used to leave 
these five marks of royality outside the entrance when he 
visited the place of the Lord.® Every CakravartT king possessed 
seven treasures : 7 The wheel, the elephant, the horse, the 
previous time, the woman, the house-hold, and ihe leader¬ 
ship. The kings were very much helpful to their subjects parti¬ 
cularly in connection with some religious act. King Ksema 
not only sanctioned the erection of a Stupa but sent protectors 
also to defend them from the disturbances caused by the Brah- 
manas. 8 


1. Divyavadana XIX p. 170 

2. Ibid XVIIp. 130 

3. Ibid XVII p. 130 

4. Ibid XII p. 91 

5 . Ibid ^qrftGT, gpr, ?sr§W<!J>, 

6. Ibid 

7. Ibid III p. 36 see also Ibid XI p. *-7 & XVII p. 1 

T ff T fcRcrf 

8. Ibid XVIII p. 150 
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As regards the sex-life of these kings, poligamy was the 
fashion of the day. King Udayana married two chief queens- 
J§yamavati and Anupama. Besides these two, he possessed 
other 500 queens also in harem. 1 King Kanakavarna is said 
to be in the possession of 200UO queens. 2 These kings are 

said to be ruled over by the queens. 8 Their harems were 
divided into three categories—senior. Middle and Junior. 4 

Generally their relations to other kings were quite 
friendly. Rudrayaija, king of Roruka. sent a gift as a token 
of friendship to king Bimbisara. Bimbisara reciprocated the 
same. 5 

Ministers and Officials 

The Minister held very important place in the adminis¬ 
trative machinary. It was he who guided the king in his 
moments of utter confusion. When king A§oka was checked 
by bis grandson Sampadi for his act of excessive donation to 
the Sangha, he, in a state of utter confusion, asked his minister 
RSdhagupta, ‘'Say, who is the ruler at present V\ Radhagupta 
fell on his feet quite devotedly and with folded hands replied, 
“Your majesty is the ruler.*’ 6 It was he who could not stand 
any calamity either upon king or upon kingdom. The minister 
named Maha-Candra of king Candraprabha, in order to save 
the king from the feared consequences of evil dreams, got a 
jewelled head built for giving any one who might come to 
ask for the head of king Candraprabha. 7 Ministers even 

1. Divyavadana XXXVI p. 465-456 

2. Ibid XX p. 180 

3. Ibid XXXVI p. 457 (dtaw:) 

4. IbidjXXXVI p. 452(3^3% W&m, 

5. Ibid XX p. 180 

6. Ibid XXIX p. 211 tt^tt wftrf TTW^rr^r 

tfPSRT ^fq-sqi+flW: ? 

7. Ibid. XXII p. 201 
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guided the kings whenever they found them going at wrong 
paths. Ministers, named Hiru and Bhiru, suggested king 
Sikhandi. who ruled with injustice, to rule with justice. 1 
Minister Yasas of king A§oka suggested him not to pay royal 
homage to the monks belonging to low’castes. 8 


Some instances, referring to the cruel acts of wicked 
min sters, are also found in the Avadana literature. At Taxila 
the citizens said to Kunala "we are against neither Kunala, 
nor king ASoka, but these wicked ministers who insult us.” a 
AS oka also was informed in a like manner, when he was sent 
by his father Bimbisara to Taxila. 4 

Exact number of ministers, which a king had is not 
known. King Candraprabha is staled to have a cabinet of 6500 
ministers 5 while king Kanakavama, it is stated, had 18000 
ministers.* These two references simply suggest a good number 
of ministers. The Prime-minister was called Agramatya 7 
In addition to ministers, the following were other officials who 
helped in the proper functioning of administrative machinery— 


*Nu*roiPw» A ° 


Prime Minister 
Minister 
Store-keeper 
Treasurer 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Divyavadana XXXVII p. 484 
Ibid XXVII p. 242 

Ibid. XXVII p. 263. ‘q- epf ftw * wts^ftaFT, 

Ibid. XXVI p. 234. ‘qr f*T5ST WT f?Fg- 

skft, .* 

Ibid. XXII p. 197 
Ibid. XX p. 197 
Ibid. XXII p. 180 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. XXIX p. 279 
Ibid X P. 82, XXVI p. 462 
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1PTRT 1 11 

Statistician (accountant) 


Engineer 


Gate-keeper 


Bell-ringer 

^nfr=h s h 5 

Customs-officer 


Maid-servant 

xTiT-tpi*? 

C.I-D. Officer 


Ambassador 


Executioner 


Astrologer 


Religious guide or priest 

TTiimRq 12 

Minister for state 


Commander-in-chief 

TT3T^W U 

Policeman 


The Royal-seal w as given very much importance. Any 
order, bearing that mark, was not to be disobeyed at any cost. 
It was the wrong use of this very seal which made queen Tisya 
successful in her intrigue. 15 


1. Divyavadana XX p. 181 

2. Ibid. XXXVI p. 457 

3. Ibid. XX P. 181, XXXV P.430. 

4. Ibid. XXVI p. 245 

5. Ibid XIX p. 170 

6. Ibid XXXVI P.461 

7. Ibid. VII p. 56 

8. Ibid p. 479 

9. Ibid.iXXXVII p. 479 

10. Ibid. XXXIII p. 347/26 

11. Avadana-Sataka XXXVIII p. 97 

12. Divyavadana XXXIII P. 347 

13. Ibid. XXXm p. 359 

14. Ibid XXVI P.235 

15. Ibid XXVIf P, 2$4 
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Administrative Organization 

Several forms of constitutional governments have been 
in operation at different periods of Indian history in different 
parts of the country. But monarchy seems to be the most 
prevalent form according to which the monarchs held the 
supreme authority. Generally these monarchs succeeded 
according to heredity, but at times these were elected also. 
King Mandhata 1 succeeded through heredity while king 
Ruplvata 2 3 was elected by the ministers. The ministers helped 
these monarchs in administration. Many officials also were 
engaged to assist them. The king was the pivot around whom 
the whole machinery of administration revolved. Administra¬ 
tion an i Judiciary were directly under the supervision of the 
king. The king’s word was the last word in executive and 
judicial matters. 

Mention of Gana-rule, as opposed to monarchy, is also 
found in the Avadana-Sataka. It is stated there that when the 
king of the Deccan asked the merchants from the middle 
country of northern India, who had gone to the Deccan in the 
time of the Buddha, as to who was the king in northern India, 
they replied 5TT i e , Lord, 

some countries are under Gaiias and some under kings. Thus 
it is evident from the above reference that the states were 
divided into two classes viz having gaija-rule and being 
ruled over by a king. Thi order in which these states are 
mentioned suggests the superiority of the former over the latter. 
About the election of head-man of the Gaiia Prof. Rhys Davids 
states, 4, A single chief how and for what period chosen we do 
not know, was elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
state.” 4 Anyhow, it should be made clear that sovereignty did 
not rest in one hand in these Ganas as in monarchy. 


1. Divyavzddna XVII p. 36 

2. Ibid. XIX p. 170 

3. Avaddna-Sataka LXXXVII p. 220 

4. Davids, Rhys. Buddhist India p. 19 
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Intelligence service was given great importance. It was 
through Carapurusa that the king gathered all the informations 
related to their business. King Prasenajit, after being defeated 
by Ajatasatru, appointed Carapurusa in the public to know 
their opinion about him. 1 

Grama, Nagar, Nigama, Karvata and Rajadhanl etc. were 
some of the civic-divisions formed for the proper functioning 
of the administrative organization. Pallis and Pat tanas also 
were the two other divisions, prevalent at that time. Small 
settlements were called Pallis. “The distinction between these 
and the places called kharvatas and Pattanas is not clear, 
though the grama seems to be smaller than the kharavata, 
which in turn is smaller than the Nagara. Perhaps village, 
town, city world represent the series”. 2 3 Gramani was 
in charge of a village. 8 Karvatic was the oflcer-in-charge of a 
karvata. 4 Incharge of Nigama was called Nigama 5 Rajadhanl 
was the biggest and best of all the divisions. Rajadhanl 
of Kanakavatl of king Kanakavarna was 12 yojanas 
in length and 7 yojanas in width. In addition to it his 
kingdom consisted of 80,000 Nagaras, 18 kulakotis, 57 
villages and 60,000 Karva^as. This description is of course 
somewhat ridiculous and hence should be taken with a 
grain of salt. When the king left his Rajadhanl for some 
reason or the other, then he did establish one of his ablest 
ministers in his place. King Udayana established Makandika 
in his place. 6 7 Each of these civic-divisions 8 was, though autono- 

1. Axadana-Sataka X p. 27 TT5Tr Frf^T 

I 

2. Rapson, E.J. (Ed.) The Cambridge History of India Vol. 
I, 1955 p. 27 

3. Divyavadana XX p. 1 i 1 

4. Ibid. XXXXI p. 46 

5. Ibid. XXXVI p. 454 

6. Ibid XX p. 180 

7. Ibid. XXVI p. 457 ^T5TT I 

8. Rapson, E,J The Cambridge History of India Vol. I, 1955 
p. 239 
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mous. was yet “under the overlord of the king who administer¬ 
ed justice and laid taxes.” The ia-charges of these divisions, at 
times, rebelled against kings. When such occasions arose, the 
kings either directly or through forces, suppressed these rebell¬ 
ing in-charges. A Karvatika agitated against king Udayana. 
He did send his force thrice but all in vain. Then the king was 
advised by his ministers to go personally and suppress that 
Karvatika as soon as possible lest he should grow stronger in 
his opposition to king. 1 Then the king, accompanied by all the 
warriors, went there and suppressed that agitation. King 
Dhana also had to send his force seven times for suppressing 
a Karvatika who had become a traitor to the king. At last 
king Dhana did send Prince Sudhana to do the same. 2 3 

In matters of disputes it was the king who acted as Judge. 
Both the parties, involved in the dispute, were called forth, and 
after listening to the contentiors of both, the king used to give 
his judicial verdict. In the dispute, which arose between Purna 
and other merchants, both were called forth. First of all the 
merchants were asked to explain the reason as to why they had 
imposed a fine upon Purrta. They deposed by saying that since 
Purna had acted in contravention to the resolution of the 
committee of merchants, a fine was being imposed upon him. 
Then Purna was asked to explain why he did violated that 
resolution. He said, “As neither I nor any of my brothers was 
invited iato that meeting of the merchants, in which the reso¬ 
lution was passed, so neither I nor any of my brothers is bound 
to act according to the resolution, passed in that meeting.” 
Then the king, after listening to the views of both the contend¬ 
ing parties gave his verdict in favour of Piiiipa. 8 

As regards the administration and judicial business of 
Gana—or republic. Prof. Rhys Davids states that it was 
carried out in public assembly, at which young and old were 


1. Divyavadana XXXVI p. 456 rrfe ^ **TR- 

-s O 

2. Divyavadana XXX p. 289 

3. Ibid. Up. 20 
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alike preseat ia their common Mote Hall (Santhagara) *** 
These Ganas had .their own laws.” The Laws of the Ganas are 
called by the Law books Samaya, which literally means a 
decision or a resolution arrived at in an assembly (from 
—f=” to come together’), that is, the Laws of the Ganas 
were passed in their meetings.” 1 2 3 

Revenues constituted the main source of income to the 
royal treasury. Land-revenue was collected from the farmers 
and the kings were very much particular about this main 
source of state-income. King Mahapranada, when found agri¬ 
culture suffering and thus lar.d-revenue decreasing, did destroy 
the yupa which had become the main distractine factor for the 
farmers from their work of agriculture. 8 Industrial products 
were also subject to taxation. 4 5 The officer-in-charge who 
collected taxes, was called Sulka-Salika and his office was 
called §ulka-sala. 6 The merchants, trading over seas also had 
to pay the shipping-duty, called Tarpanya-SuVca . 6 For the 
proper functioning of the system of tax-collection, the whole 
kingdom was divided into four parts, and every part had to 
mainta’n its independent accounts. King Kriki donated the 
the whole tax, collected from eastern part of his kingdom, for 
the construction and repairing of four-jewelled Caitya. 7 Some 
of the kings exempted a section of public trom taxation. King 
Kanakavarna of Kanakavatl exempted all the traders from 
taxation. 8 

War was not unknown to the royal-highness of the day. 
King Dhana Sammata could not bear the description of flouri¬ 
shing, prosperous, well-populated and perfectly peaceful 


1. Davids, Rhys. Buddhist India p. 19 

2. Jayaswa], K.P. Hindu Polity Part I and II p. lr ’ 

3. Divyavadana III p. 36 

4. Ibid. XIX p. 170 

5. Ibid. XIX p. 170 

6. Ibid. I p. 2, II p. 20 

7. Ibid. Ip. 13 

8. Ibid. XX p.181 
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kingdom of king Vasava and, out of jealousy, vaged a war 
against him. 1 His army, called Balakaya, 2 3 4 5 consisted of the 
following four types of forces 8 


1. fficTOT 

2. srerera 

3. WFPT 

4. 


the elephant corps 
the Cavalry 
the chariots 
Infantry. 


All the above-mentioned four types of forces were 
counted under the single name Caturarigabalakaya 

The following is the list of some of the aims and ammu¬ 
nitions used during these wars 


or srflr 6 7 

N 

sword 


club 

cftar 8 : 

iron-club 

TTST 9 10 11 12 : 

fetter 

TO® 

a sharp circular missile weapon 


arrow 

srp™ 

bow 

sifsria 

hook 


1. Divyavadana III p. 38 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid XXXVI p. 454 

5. Ibid. XXX p. 290 

6. Ibid. XXVI p. 235 

7. Ibid. XXX p. 290 

8. Ibid. XXX p. 290 

9. Ibid. XXX p. 290 

10. Ibid XXX p. 290 

11. Ibid, XXXVII p. 490 

12. Ibid. XXXVII p. 460 

13 Ibid. Ill P. 35, XXVII p. 249 
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qfe 1 

• 

9 

stick 

qr^cpT 2 3 * 5 6 

: 

hatchet 


• 

« 

Saw 


• 

axe 

srv 

• 

razor 


Defensive measures were also taken for protection. A 
protective coat, called Manivarma, 8 was used, which had the 
following five peculiarities, mentioned in the Rudrayana- 
vadana :— 

1. It became hot in winter and cold in summer. 

2. It could not be pierced through. 

3. It could not be broken. 

4. It was poison proof 

5. It glittered with splendour. 

Common Offences and punishments 

Mentioned below are some of the offences, common in 
the society and the prevention of which was imposed upon 
every true Brahmana : 

i. Theft of gold 

ii. Drinking 

iii. Violation of the teacher’s wife 

iv. Rilling a Brahmana 

Anyone, who committed any of the above-mentioned 
four offences, was ostracised by the society. None, in the 
society offered him any seat to sit down and water to drink. 
He was forced to remain an outcaste until he, by following a 
set pattern of regulations, put forth for the purpose, again 
became a Brahmana. For full twelve years he had to wear 

1. Divyavadana IIIp. 35 

2. Ibid. XXX p. 290 

3. Ibid XXVII p. 270 

. * Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid XXXVII p. 465 Hfapftfr f dft 
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animals skin, lunch in the scalp of a dead person and stand 
head-long. 1 

Dishonouring the personalities, held in high esteem, was 
also taken as an offence, punishment for which was only death. 
King ASoka ordered to slaughter all the Ajlvikas and as a 
consequence 1800 Ajtvikas were slaughtered within one day 
just for the reason that they did show disrespect to a Buddha 
image, Further, it is also mentioned that he burnt the whole 
family of a Nirgrantha alive because he had dishonoured the 
image of Lord Buddha by throwing the same at the feet of a 
Nirgrantha.* He also burnt his 500 queens because they had 
destroyed the tree ASoka which was very dear to him. 

Adultery was also one of the common offences the punish¬ 
ment of which was death. There is the mention, of an adulterer 
who was sentenced to death by the king. The description of 
his punishment furnishes a somewhat pictorial details which 
brings to light so many facts regarding the process of death- 
sentence. First of all he, surrounded by blue-dressed armed 
men, was made to visit all the streets, roads and squares 
accompanied with the announcement of his offence. Then he 
was made to enter the city by the southern gate and then he 
was punished to death.* This description of the criminal, led 
to the execution ground for being executed, has its parallel in 
the Sanskrit drama entitled Mrcchakatika. 6 The criminars 
bearing the garland of karvira and his being led through the 
streets and squares to the execution ground is mentioned at 
both the places. Manu states that the king should punish the 

1. Divyavaddna XXXII pp. 322-323. 

2. Ibid, XXVIII p. 277 

3. Ibid. XXVII p. 279. 

4. Avadana-Sataka XVIII ^hTVh-M <4 

li^^«rTbq HRjfT 

5. Mrcchakatikam X iloka 2 
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adulterer by cutting his nose, lips etc. and banishing him 
out of his kingdom. 1 For a girl, who commits similar offence 
Manu suggests that she should be left at the mercy of hungry 
dogs. 2 

If a person committed some anti-social act, he was ost¬ 
racised by the society. Slogans against that person were raised 
in the streets and court-case too was hied against him in the 
royal-court. Jyotiska’s maternal uncles threatened his father, 
who had murdered his wife, that if he would not keep his son 
Jyotiska, whom he had left for the fear of his anticipated ill- 
luck, with him in his own home, he would be ostracised by the 
society. Then no one would speak to him. 8 

Punishments were very severe in those days. Mutilation 
was one of the commonest punishments. Prasenajit ordered the 
mutilation of his brother Kala, who was held the violater of 
Prasenajit’s ladies chamber. Having his legs and hands cut 
down, he was thrown in the middle of the street. 4 We also learn 
from the Avadana literature that Vasavadatta, the celebrated 
courtesan, was mutilated and thrown outside the city-gates for 
murdering one of her paramours. 5 

Other modes of punishment, recorded in the Avadana 
literature, are cutting of head with the help of an axe, plucking 
of eyes with the help of sharp nails, mutilation of nose with the 
help of a weapon called Krakacha cutting of tongue with 
the help of a sharp knife and making one lifeless by poisoning. 8 


1- Mam Smrti VII Sloka 352 

TOTTTfw’ig; I 

sprier l! 

2. Ibid VIII §loka-371 

•srair sfsr^rr 5 psft \ 

<rt ^rr^strai n 

3. Divyavadana XIX p. 16S 

4. Ibid. XH P. 95 

5. Ibid. XXVII p. 219 

6. Ibid XXVH p. 219 
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Breaking of bones with the help of a pestle after putting the 
body in a mortar, was also one way of punishing. 1 


In the context of these references we must not forget the 
Jatugrha, the place of torture Asoka ordered that queen Ti§y5, 
who had cruelly and treacherously taken off the beautiful eyes 
of prince Kupala, be burnt alive in the Jatugrha. 2 3 In 
the Pam§upradanSvadana the mention of a Yantramayahasti 
(a Mqqffieft ), who was engaged on the eastern front by 

Asoka for protection, is made. 8 It seems this Jatu’ word 
also stands for and complete word becomes Yantragrha 


(3^PTi|) which means some house in which the instruments 
of torture were kept. 


Professions 

Trade and agriculture seem to be the main sources of 
income of the people as reflected in the descriptions found in 
the Avadana literature. There are good many references to 
show that commerce used to be one of the most popular means 
of livelihood adopted by the people. A vast section of society 
depended for its requirements upon agriculture. This section 
of society was called epchpr: They used to earn their livelihood 
by toiling very hard. Balasena is said to be always busy with 
his agricultural responsibilities. 4 5 Animal-husband ary was also 
a source of income. The use of words such as and 

. S3 

reflects this very fact.® The incident of king Candra- 

Prabha’s donation of golden horned cows reveals the fact 
that the cow used to be one of the most popular animal with 
these animal-husbands. 6 The potters built clay-pots and thus 


1. Divy avadana XXVI P. 237 

2. Ibid XXVII P. 270 

^ifVc°n ^rr i 

3. Ibid XXVI P. 235. 

4. Ibid IP. 2 

5. Ibid XXXVII P. 485 

6. Ibid XXII P. 196 
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earned their livelihood. 1 The weavers, 2 spinners, 8 sailors, 4 
astrologers, 5 medical practitioners,® painters, 7 hunters, 8 cow- 
slaughterers, 9 meatsellers, 10 scent-sellers, 11 soldiers, 12 hair¬ 
dressers 18 gardeners, 14 bird-hunters, 16 architects, 18 etc. were 
gome other prominent professionals who persued their 
vocations and earned their livelihood. 

Most of these professions, were based upon heredity. 
The son of a farmer became a farmer and the son of a trader, 
a trader. By this hereditary practice of the professions some 
of the professions became localised. Localities were named 
according to the professions. People of the same profession 
lived in the same locality 17 Hence such names of the localities 
as etc. came into being. 

1. Divyavadana XXXV p. 434, 442 

2. Ibid XIX p. 171 (ffro) 

3. Ibid XXVI p. 235 (^rr:) 

4. Ibid XVIII p. 1S2 (spRIT:) 

5. Ibid XXXVII p.485 

6. Ibid lip. 15 (#sn:) 

7. Ibid XXXVII p. 466 (fc re^Ki :) 

8. Ibid XXXVII p. 490 (^PF:),XXX p. 284 

9. Ibid XI p. 85 (iftairo) 

10. Ibid XXXV p. 439 I P. G 

11. Ibid XXVI p. 218 (RfRsp:) 

12. Ibid XXXVI p. 457 

13. Ibid XXVI p. 233 (snfafr) 

14. Ibid XVIII p. 153 faMHTC ) 

15. Ibid XXXVI p. 456 

16. Ibid XIX L. 178. (wrfcT:) 

17. Law, B.C. India as described in tin Early Texts of 
Buddhism and Jainism. P: 180. “Those, who followed a 
common profession, were led by a gregarious instinct to 
settle down or live in one and the same locality, from 
which circumstance the localities came to be distinguished 
as Vaddhakigama. Kammarag&ma, KumbhakaragSma, 
and the like.** 

18. Ibid XXI p. 188 
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Within the country there were Spapas or shops where 
produce, both agricultural and industrial, was brought to and 
desplayed for sale “The commodities in these Spanas were 
textile fabrics, groceries and oil, green groceries, grains, per¬ 
fumes and flower*, articles of gold and jewellery, carriage 
arrows etc. The howkers carried their wares for sale in porta- 
able trays.** 1 

We cannot say anything definite about the nature of the 
articles of export and import. The word tpnpr 

occurs for the articles to be exported. The &ronakotikarnava- 
daoa states that the sea-merchants went to some Ratnadvlpa 
wherefrom they loaded their ship with precious pearls after 
examining each-one. 2 3 Some oi the names of these precious 
stones which were imported in the country Mani, Mukta, 
Vaidarya, Sankha, Pravala, ASmagarbha, Musaragalva, 
Lohitika and Daksinavarta (qrftjr, ^FcTT, SPsT, STTlcr, 
SRTnrtf, and sftrcrrnrfl). 8 The mention of 

some scented wood, called also occurs as an article 

for import. 4 5 

The overseas and foreign trades flourished along with 
the inland-trade. The traders of the time organised themselves 
into units, called *rr«r. The number, constituting a Sartha 
is stated to be of 500 traders. The leader of the was 
called • He was responsible for the security of bis 

whole STsf. Supriya, the srrzfen^ when asked by a group of 
thieves to leave the members of his srpf at their mercy and to 

save his own life, did not leave them. 6 Whenever some STPTWTfT 
intended to start for a sea-voyage, he used to make a public 
announcement that who-so-ever wanted to accompany should 

1. Law, B-C. India as described in Early Texts of Buddhism 
and Jainism p. 189 

2. Divyavaddna I p. 3 

3. Ibid. II p. 25-26 

4. Ibid II p. 25-26 

5. Divyavadana VIII p. 63 
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come with his goods. 1 No fare was to be charged. The bells 
were rung to make the announcement more effective. 2 These 
traders carried their goods through land-routes and water- 
routes. Three types of vehicles for carrying goods along 
land-routes are mentioned in the Avadana literature. The first- 
one is that which is drawn by elephants, the second-one is 
that which is drawn by horses and the third-one is that which 
is drawn by asses. Balasena selected the third-one for bis son 
kotikarna because he found asses to be the most sensible 
and the most delicate of the three. 1 At another place it is 
mentioned that goods were packed into loads, bundles, 
and baskets and were loaded on the backs of camels, oxen 
and asses. Carts too were used for transportation to the 
seaport. 

The ships of the time seem to be very big, because no small 
ship can have a capacity of boarding 500 merchants. These 
ships, it seems, were guided by wind. That is why so many 
times these ships did not turn into the desired directions As 
we can observe in Puroavadaua that Darukanji's ship was 
deviated by the unfavourable wind to Gosirsavana 3 

The path to the sea-port was not devoid of all dangers. 
It is stated that robbers often troubled these merchants consti¬ 
tuted in a Sartha. Balasem, fearing these dangers, advised bis 
son Kotikarna to be in the middle of the grsf because the front 
and back side of the nr# are attacked by strong and weak 
robbers respectively. 4 5 

The sea-routes also had their own dangers. Some mons¬ 
trous fish often caused ship-wrecks. Sometimes pirates 
(naval thieves) also appeared in blue-dresses and committed 
piracy. 6 Thus the life of the mariners was never Safe. That 

1. Divy avadana II P. 20 

2. Ibid! P. 7-3-st^fr TW sfcnSPrRr— 

sfrur: triwTcr ? c *r tfsrerofir—ffkrfV., 

ffer: fJTTPnT, mm srfq- s-prrT 

3. Ibid II P.25 

4. Ibid I P.3 

5. Ibid XVIII P. 143 
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is why parents discouraged their sons to take up this career. 
Kotikarna's m Vhec did not want him to start for a sea-voyage 
So she Started weeping when she learnt that he was going for 
the same 1 Auspicious rites were performed while starting on 
such journeys. Maitrakanyaka’s mother too never wanted her 
son to adopt the profession of her husband and hence, kept a 
secret of his paternal profession. Later on'when he came to 
know of the fact he asked for her permission for a sea-voyage. 
At this she burst into tears, “Who has told you of this truth? 
Who wants to play havoc with your life? I have not yet 
recovered from my previous misery. Now who are those sinful 
enemies who want to hurl misery upon me for che second 
time?” 2 3 The son, unmindful of her tears, went on his voyage. 2 

In spite of all the dangers, so many courageous mer¬ 
chants undertook these voyages many a times. Pur$a and 
Supriya very successfully completed their sea-voyages for seven 
times. 4 5 Some merchants were accompanied by their wives 
also. One woman is stated to have given birth to a son, named 
Samudra in the sea. 6 

These trades had their own guilds and they, at times, 
held conferences in order to recommend or condemn some rule 
or regulation. In the Piirnavadana we find that the traders 
held a conference in which they passed a resolution that ‘no 
single trader should be given a chance to buy all the goods of a 
whole ship but every trader should be given a chance to buy, 
so that the articles of the whole ship should not be mono¬ 
polised by one man but should reach different traders. All 
the traders should go collectively and buy according to their 
requirements.’ 7 This rule was passed in order that the whole 


1. Divyaxadana. I p. 3 

2. Ibid XXXV III p. 497 

3. Ibid XXXVIII p. 497 

4. Ibid Tip. 21 

5. Ibid Virr p. 64 

6. Ibid. XXVI p. 237 

7. Ibid It p. 19 
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should not concentrate in one hand or a few hands. In these 
conferences only the eminent traders were i.ivited. In the above 
mentioned conference neither Purna nor any of his brothers 
was invited as they were not considered eminent. 1 Those, who 
did not attend the conference, were not bound to abide by the 
rules and regulations passed by such conferences. Purria, when 
fined of 60 Karsapaijas by the trader’s union for his violation 
of its rule, argued before the king, who was on the seat of 
Judge, “As neither I nor any of my brothers was invited in 
that conference, so none of us is bound to act according to the 
rules passed by them.” 2 3 

The age of the spread of Buddhism is said to be the age 
of religious excitement. Different religious sects came into 
being, and all those sects depended upon monarchs, merchants, 
householders and country-folk for their indispensable needs of 
daily-life such as clothing, food, shelter and medical aid in 
sickness. These monarchs, merchants, householders and 
country-folk distributed a good part of their wealth among 
these heretics belonging to different religious sects. This fact is 
revealed by a talk, which took place among the leaders of six 
then-prevalent religious sects viz. Purna KaSyapa, Maskari 
Gosaliputra, Sanjayee Vairat^iputra, Ajita KeSakambala, 
Kakuda Katyayana and Nirgrantha Jfiatiputra. They became 
worried about the growing popularity of the Buddha and 
pondered over the situation caused by this growing popularity 
of the Buddha : — 

+1 ifad IW Wt TTSmrsTRTrt JTfFRffat 

'jfM'KHt srferf i id^i^ww- 

i.e. Before the advent of the Buddha, we all rejoiced in 
the honour and maintenance supplied by the kings, ministers, 


1. Divyavadana II p. 19 

2. Ibid II p. 20 

3. Ibid. XII p. 89 
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Brahmanas, householders, guilds, country-folk, sresthis and 
merchants. At that tin 3 we received our daily wants of 
clothing, food, shelter, bed, seat, medical aid etc. from these 
people. 

Some of the kings were interested in the performance of 
Yajfias. In these Yajfias various valuable gifts were distri¬ 
buted among the religious persons. King Vasava got a Yajfia 
performed for full twelve years and gave the following five 
gifts to a student at the completion of that Yajna i 1 — 

1. a golden stick and a water-pot (g fcfojcfr 

2. a golden pot (tfhrcij? wu^t) 

3. a cot, decorated with four types of jewels 

span - ) 

4. 500 karsapapas 

5. A girl, adorned with jewels (qpqT tftfcfaRfTffan') 

Some kings distributed food, clothing, animals, orna¬ 
ments etc. among the needies. Golden-drums were beaten for 
the announcement which called forth the needies. King 
Candraprabha distributed food, garlands, creams, clothing, 
beds, seats, umbrellas, chariots, ornaments, golden-horned 
cows, boys and girls decorated with ornaments etc. among the 
needies. 2 3 A merchant, named Mitra, also used to distribute his 
wealth among beggars. 8 

Spending a part of money on building the stupas, Caityas, 
YOpas etc. was also the fashion of the day. King Candraprabha 
built four MahayajBavata with umbrella, flag, Yiipa, banner 
etc. on all the four gates of the city. 4 

The Buddhist Sanghas also, not unlike other sects, 
depended for their daily needs of clothing, food, bed, seat, 
medical aid etc. upon these very donations from both the 
monarchs and the commoners. King A£oka indulged into 
excessive donation to the Buddhist Sangha, so much so that he 

1. Divyavadana XV1IT P. 152. 

2. Ibid XXII P. 196 

3. Ibid XXXYilt P. 493 

4. Ibid XXII P. 196 
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reduced to the state 



of possessor of half Amalaka fruit 


India has been a land of agriculture. A large number of 
its population depends upon it. The importance of agriculture 
is well reflected in the Avadana literature. It is stated to be 
the chief occupation of the inhabitants of the Jambtldvlpa, 2 
These people, called Karsaka 3 worked very honestly. Balsena 
very honestly toiled on his Land. The mention of words such 
as Karsapakarma, Karsaka, Karsaka, Ksetra, Kedar, Hala, 
Langal, Pratodayasti, Halasira. Sira jphjpptf 4 / 

sre 7 , %3 tt 8 , ^r 9 , srrsror 10 , or 

reveals the fact that the society of the time was well 
aware of the science of agriculture. Yava, Vrlhi, Til, Tandula, 
§§li, Syamaka, Godhooma. Mudga, Masaka, Masoora, Iksu 14 
f^r, 5 it%, to, ^ 


etc. are some of the very popular agriculural produces, very 
frequently mentioned in the Avadana literature. Two crops 
were produced in a year one in summer and the other in 
winter. The crop of summer was sown in the month of 
Kirtika or Marga-£!rsa while that of winter in the month of 
Asadha. 15 


1. Divyavadana XXIX P. 281 

^nr u 

2. Ibid VIII. P. 36 

3. Ibid IP. 2. 

4* Ibid XVII P.131 

5. Ibid XXXIII P. 329 

6. Ibid XXXI P. 302, 303. 

7. Ibid VII P.55 

8. Ibid IVP.43 

9. Ibid XXXI P.301 

10. Ibid V, XXXI P. 47, 302, 303 

11. Ibid XXXI P. 48. 302 

12. Ibid IX P.77 

13. Ibid 

14. Ibid XX P. 184, XXXIII P.415 

15. Ibid XXXIII P. 414, 415 
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The plants of flowers and fruits were also planted in 
those days. Three types of seasonal flowers, according to three 
leasons, are mentioned in the Avadana literature. 1 2 3 Blue-rose, 
white-rose and sweat-scented-rose are some of the varieties of 
rose planted in those days.® The following are the names of 
some of the fruit trees, recorded in the Avadana literature :— 

srr*ua«t>, ^r<?rr, 

qfet, srsfte, nrf^r, fafw, ^ft^t, srnrsrqrt, f^cPFir, 
qrsn?, 3 ?rt, sretesr, 

hr, mm, d*fcmrer, vftpFR, ftreta, 

f^RTCf, t^isr, etc.* 

Agriculture of the day mainly depended upon rainfall. A 
good account of forecasts about rainfall in the light of astro¬ 
nomy and auspicious omens for sowing seeds are given in the 
&rdulakarn avadana. 4 5 6 Whenever the rains failed, famine 
broke out. Breaking out of famines due to failure of rains is 
mentioned in many Avadanas. There is also a mention of arti¬ 
ficial rain in the Sudhanakumaravadana There it is mentioned 
that in Uttarapa&cala there lived a Nagpotaka who supplied 
rains whenever the need for the same arose.® 

Agricultnre was not neglected at any cost. Mahapra^ada 
ordered to destroy and throw away a Yupa in the Gangd. for 
the simple reason that the people, while busy in witnessing the 
splendour of that golden Yupa, neglected their job of agricul¬ 
ture. He preferred the survival of agriculture to that of the 
Yfipa 4 

Monetary System : — 

The AvadSna literature depicts a society having the 
full use of coinage. The coins prevalent in use in those days 


1. Divyavadana I P. 2, XXX P. 287 

2. Ibid II P.25 

3. Ibid XXXIII P. 325 

4. Ibid XXXIII 

5. Divyavadana XXX P. 284 

6. Diyavadanq III P, 35, Avadana-Kalpalata P. 128 
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were the Karsapapas, 1 Masakas, 2 Puranas, 3 Suvarna, 4 5 Dinaras 6 
and Niska.® 

The Karfdpana coin is referred to in the Avadana litera¬ 
ture at many places. The mention is made of an artisan's daily 
wages as 500 Karsapanas. 7 Karsapaga seems to be a small coin 
of daily use because we find Purna asking for Karsapanas for 
even buying a small amount of edibles. 8 This coin is stated to 
be “a square punch-marked copper coin, as the unit of 
exchange.” 9 It is said to be "closely associated with the eco¬ 
nomic life of the masses." 10 

Mdsaka seems to be a smaller coin than Karsapapa. 
Bhavil’s wife gives a Masaka to Purnas for buying some 
edibles. 11 

Purana was a coin which held more value than a 
Karsapapa. Vasavadatta, the well-known courtezan of 
Mathura, demanded 500 Puraga as her fee for serving a 
man. 12 13 

The very name of Suvarna coin suggests that it was 
made of gold hence it must have been more valuable than 
copper coins like Karsapana and silver coins like Purapa. 
The word (*jep»r?fgrr) Suvargalaksa occurs at many places in 

the Avadana literature. 12 

1. Divyavadana II P. 26 

2. Ibid II P.18 

3. Ibid XXVIP. 219 

4. Ibid II P. 19, 20, XXXVI P. 459 

5. Ibid XXVIII P. 277, XXIX P. 282 

6. IbidVIP.49 

t Ibid II P. 26 

8. Ibid HP. 18 

9. Gokhale, B C. Ancient India P. 129 

10. Singh, M.M. Life in Northern India in Pre-Mauryan Times 
P. 2 

11. Divyavadana II P. 18 

12. Ibid XXVI P. 218-219 

13. Ibid IIP. 19, P. 19, 20, XXXVI P. 459 
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Mention of Dinara coin is also found in the Avadana 
literature. 1 According to Sir M. Williams this coin also was 
made of gold. 2 3 

Nifka coin, whenever mentioned, is mostly preceded 
by the word Suvarna. 8 9 Hence this also seems to be made of 
gold and other metals. 

Education-system 

For an outstanding modification of natural development 
ofthe child, proper education was granted to all without any 
distinction regarding the caste or creed. Not only the 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Vailyas but the Sudras also (even 
the Candalas) were enuaciated in the study of different courses. 
Trisanku, 4 5 a Candala by birth, is stated to have studied all the 
four vedag, Ayurveda, Kalpadhyaya and the knowledge perta¬ 
ining to the spirits, planets, formation of dates, different kinds 
of birds, cloths, beasts, philosophy of athiests, Nyaya and 
characteristics of Rahu and Sukra etc. His son Sardulakarpa 
is also stated to have studied all the Vedas and Sastras. 6 Every 
child, when grown up, was sent to school for study. He was 
given a bath and decorated with ornaments and then sent to 
the schools called LipiSala ( fcrfq ^r ra T) 6 or (%WT*fr) 
LekhaSala. Candraprabha was sent to the school in a like 
manner. 8 During the period of his studentship he was to 
lead a life of complete celebacy. A student, named Sumati, 7 
accepted all the gifts given by king Vasava but did not 
accept the decorated princess because he, as a student, 
had to remain a celebate all through.® At the completion of 

1. Divyavadana XXVIII P. 277, XXIX P. 282 

2. Williams, M. A Sanskrit English Dictionary P. 481 

3. Divyavadana VI 49, XXI P. 304, 305 

4. Ibid XXXIII P. 328 

5. Ibid P.319 

6. Ibid XXXII P.310 

7. Ibid XIII P. 106 

8. Ibid XXXII P. 310 

9. Ibid XVIII P. 152 
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education, every student was required to pay as fee whatever 
his teacher desired. Sumati and Mati, the two students, went 
to king Vasava for having fee, to be given to the teacher. 1 

The methods of teaching varied according to different 
subjects, but generally it was the drill method which was preva¬ 
lent at that time. The student was required to repeat what¬ 
ever the teacher pronounced. His follow-up was subject to 
correction by the teacher. Panthaka was taught in a like 
manner. 3 On holidays the students went out to visit the city, 
to bathe in some nearby riverlet or to fetch woods for Yajfia. 1 

Subjects taught :— 

Diverse courses of study, which covered various fields of 
learning, formed Subjects to be taught in the society as revealed 
in the Avadana literature. The course, concerned with the 
purely intellectual studies, consisted of the knowledge about 
reading, writing, calculation, numeration, craft of sognmanuals 
(ijst), depositing, investment, investigation of matter, wood, 
pearls, elephants, horses, boys and girls. 4 The curriculum for 
higher learning also constituted the study of four Vedas, 
Ayurveda, Kalpadhyaya, knowledge of the formation of dates, 
knowledge pertaining to different kinds of birds, clothes, beasts, 
philosophy of athiests and Nyaya, and the characteristics of 
R£hu and Sukra 5 

1. Divyavadana XVIII P. 152 

2. Ibid XXXV P. 42$ 

3. Ibid—srwfcd HTCLRWwr jrt *msT ^ 

4. Ibid II p 35— 

^T^Rt^FTT, ^TOSTRlf, Tc^TTTtSFTRt 

^wrclrOTqi, fqrwtarrar, i 

5. Ibid XXXlII P. 338. ipgfe, srnfifc:, m&S:, 

STf-faSTT, ^f^nr/f^Tf^TT, ^Tff^raT, 

tot- 
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• Reference of such courses as dealt with the knowledge of 
the spirits, planets, formation of dates, different kinds of birds, 
cloths, beasts, implication of unusual natural phenomena, 
different physical signs of men and women, interpretation of 
dreams, forecasts about rain, eclipses, earthquake etc. reveal 
the fact that there was ample scope of learning in this field 
also. Trisanku is stated to be a scholar in this very field. 1 

Not only the mind was taken into consideration, but 
physique also was not neglected by the educationists of the 
time. Physical education, connected with military science, was 
also imparted to the students interested in it. Mostly the 
Ksatriya-born princes and the sons of noble-men constituted 
the category of such interested students. 3 These students 
received training in the art of riding on elephants, horses and 
chariots, the use of bow and arrow and effective handling of 
different ordnances such as P&sa, Tomar etc. 8 Thus their's was 
a purely martial type of education. 

The Avadana literature also records references about 
some magical learnings. A magical learning, called Sadak§arl 
Vidya, is mentioned in the Sardulakaruavadana. 4 The knowle¬ 
dge of this branch of learning is said to be very useful for 
monks, nuas, Upasakas and Upasikas. The organisers of this 
learning are said to be six enlightened ones and four kings, 
viz. Sakra, Indra, Brahma and Sahapati. It is 6 :— 

v ■ • " 

' 1. Divyavadana XXXIII PP. 314-325. 

2. Ibid III. P. 35 — w. ffrfa Treri safwtrrr 

3. Ibid III P. 35 — 7$ ^ tTffa war 

Trersrt qfesreir 

n 

4. Ibid. XXXIII P’315 

5. Ibid. 
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f^frsir iw% wfc i fos i TfaFrfr TOf^ r f^%- 

fa*r *tt% ft*# zr^mff^cr T^fasii# ftt^t i 1 

It is said about it that who-so-ever preserves and hails it, 
gets rid of all the evil results. There is no one in any of the 
worlds (Devaloka, Maraloka, Brahmaloka, Sramana-loka, 
Brahmanaloka, Manusyaloka and Asuraloka) who, after 
taking its resort, has not been pardoned for the past black- 
deeds. 2 

Another magical Vidya, referred in the Avadana litera¬ 
ture, is: — 

inr^ i i f^rr 

I ftR# JT£RT^ TFifTT#facr' ^PTT 

%TT ft fel Pacin' ^TTT^FTFTT TFT ^FFTTFT sfiTTTFT 
TfQTFT <gftf?T I® 

This magical learning was used for attracting some-one. 
Prakrti’s mother charmed Ananda with this very learning. The 
Vinayavastu also records a similar learning, called Maha- 
mayuri Vidya, which was used by Ananda for curing monk 
Svati from ill health. 4 

The names of some other magical learnings 5 are also 
mentioned in the Avadana literature. A few of them are these 
Maitrl, 3ikhl, Sankramani, Prakramapi, Stambhnanl, K£ma- 
rGpiijT, Manojava, Gandhari, Corl, VamSakarl, KakavanI, 
Indrajala and Bbanjani fwt, TT-FTT#, STTiFTTjt, 

TTRTT, TTt^TTT, TFTTCt, =tW, 

FS^rra* and 

Medicine also must have been a held of learning because 
some references about the medical treatment and medical 
practitioners (#err:) also occur in the Avadana literature, 7 

Study courses in music and dramatics also seem to be 
prevalent. The words denoting musical instruments, dancers, 

1. Divyavadana XXXIlfP. 315 

2. Ibid. P. 316 

3. Ibidv XXXIII P. 314 

4. Ibid. 

5. Vinayavastu I (Mithila Vidyapitha) 1967 P. 171 

6. Divy avadana XXXIII P. 322 

7. Ibid. XXVII P. 263 
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musicians and dramatics occur at so many places in the 
Ayadana literature. 1 2 The reference to some artists, who port¬ 
rayed the Buddha,* reflects the fact that the training in this art 
was also not absent in the educational curriculum. 

Mentions of mansions, studded with various jewels and 
precious stones found in the Avadana literature, 3 show the 
development of the art of architecture, which suggests that men 
were qualified in this area also. 

Organisation of Educational Institutions 

The very mention of words such as LipiSala 4 5 and Lekha- 
Sila 6 suggests that education was imparted in organised insti¬ 
tutions. Different teachers were engaged for teaching different 
subjects. The teacher, who taught reading and writing was 
called Lipyak§aracarya° while that, who taught military 
science was called Isvastracarya 7 8 The student was sent in.the 
institutions to th: teacher concerned. These institutions were 
responsible for educating the students in different fields of 
learning a ad they possessed many sections such as Vyayama- 
£ala* etc. 

Qualification of Teachers : — 

The teachers were called the Acarya, 9 UpSdhaya 10 11 and 
Adhyapaka. u They seem to be well-versed in the knowledge 
pertaining to the Vedas, Sastras, history etc. because they 
imparted learning in these very fields. Some of the wandering 


1. Divyavadana XXXVII 

2. Ibid. XXXVII 

3. Ibid. XIX 

4. Ibid XXXII P. 310 
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6. Ibid P. 105 

7. Ibid XXXVI P. 454 

8. Ibid XXVII P. 249 
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10. Ibid XVIII P. 152, XXXIII P. 432. XXXV P. 429 
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mendicants, 1 monks 2 3 and nuns* also acted as teachers but their 
teachings mostly constituted religious precepts. 

The teachers were held in high esteem in the society. 
They had every right to accept some student or to reject him. 
Panthaka, an idiotic student, who could not retain two letters 
together in his mind (the moment he came upon the learning 
of second letter, he forgot the first one), was expelled from the 
institution by his teacher, who declared him uneducable. 4 5 

Education and Common Man 

The A.vadana literature reflects a society, the common man 
of which was very much interested in education—be it intellec¬ 
tual, theoretical, practical or religious. They sent their children 
at proper age to the learned teachers in the educational insti¬ 
tutions. If they found some child not faring well in the studies, 
they became very much worried about that. Not only were they 
careful about their childrens studies, but they themselves also 
were very much eager to learn. They went to various religious 
preachers for guidance and seriously listened to the religious 
preachings delivered by the leaders of various sects. 

Women also were not devoid of education. Tisyarak* 
ait& wrote a forged document to Kuijala for his eyes to be 
plucked. 8 Was it possible without her being educated.? 
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RELIGIOUS AND PHfLOSOPHiCAL IDEAS 

* , - * 

Karma and Rebirth : — 

The doctrine of Karma aud Rebirth holds an important 
position in Buddhist thought. The Avadana literature, being a 
fectiop of Buddhist literature, also manifests this important 
Buddhist doctrine. The inexorability of the fruit of Karma is 
expressed in the following verse 

fr snrrwf^r i 

• * 

. srmff sntzr ^ w ’surfer m, 111 

None can ever escape the fruit of Karma. Sooner or 
later one must have to bear the fruit (favourable or unfavoura¬ 
ble) of his deed. This fruition of Karma happens only at some 
proper conjucture. Syamavatl states this very fact in the 
following words 

ferfr ^tsfzr: ^r^fT— 

*T fort 5rfTO i 
W fart ^ U • 

This world is said to be based upon this doctrine of 
Karma sf fo firt ). 8 This present of ours is nothing but 

the fruit of our past and our future is going to be no other 
than the fruit of our present-deeds. What we have sown in the 
previous birth, is reaped in the present birth and whatever we 
— ■■■■ ” * —■ 

1. Divyavadana XI P. 88 

2. Ibid XXXVI P. 457 

3. Ibid XXVIIP. 261 ■ 
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sow in this life, we will have to reap that in next life. Then 
why people blame others when they find themselves dragged in 
some undesired situation? 

in 

Even the Buddhas cannot escape the fruit of their 
Karma, 2 what to talk of petty creatures? 

If we want our future bright we should strive for it in 
existing present. And who would not like his future to be 
very bright ? Hence the Lord suggested his audience at the 
conclusion of almost every Avadana story to strive only after 
white deeds and shun out the black and mixed ones, 

— ^fcr iwr fom:, 

MiiHw^:, sq%f?r«rnirrf szrfrfasr: i firere 

^4»rrdtHgTP r 5^fhr«rr% % 

^rfizr: 1 3 

Different Realms of Existence 

According to Buddhism each individual, who indulges in 
any of the worldly deeds—-whether noble or ignoble; has to 
take birth and live in any of the following six realms :— 

1. The Narakas. 

2 The Preta Realm 

3. The Animal Realm 

4. The Asura Realm 

6. The Heavens. 

The Avadana literature, not unlike other mythical and 
legendary literatures, speaks of many types of Narakas. 1 

1. Sanjiva 

2. Kalasutra 


■ !; Divydvaddna P. 269 

2?c^rf^sfqr ftpTT ?T I 

2. Ibid P. 269 

3. Ibid XXI P.194 

4. Avadana-Pataka P. 45, Divy&vadano P. 41 
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3. Sanghata ‘ 

4. Raurava * 

5. Maharaurava 

6. Tapana 

7. Pratapana 

8. Avici 

9. Arbuda 

10. Nirarbuda 

11. Atta 

12. Hahava 

13. Huhuva 

14. Utpala 

15. Padma 

16. Mahapadma 
The first eight i.e. from Sanjlva to Avici are called hot 

hells (Narakas) while the remaining eight i.e. from Arbuda 
to Maha padma are called cold hells. All these hells are the 
places of temporary torment. 1 

In Sardulakarnavadana the Asura realm is also men¬ 
tioned as one of the seven lokas. Birds realm, Hell, Preta 
realm, Gods realm, and Human realm are also stated to be at 
times, visited by Mahamaudgalyayana. 58 3 

The Preta Realm is mentioned in the Sropakotikarpa- 
vad&na 8 in which Kotikarpa was led astray and reached the 
Tealm of the Pretas. He saw people undergoing different types 
of pleasures or pains. The city of Pretas (Preta-nagar) was 

1. In the Purapa literature the names of following 21 
Narakas are stated :— 

I. Raurava, 2. Mahl-Raurava, 3. Tamisra, 4. And ha- 
Tamisraka, 5. Kala-Sfitra, 6. Apratistha, 7. Ghatiyantra 
8. Asipatra, 9. Tapta-Kumbha, 10. KutaSalmali, 11. 
Karapatra, 12. Svana-bhojana, 13. Samdam§a, 14. 
Lohapipda, 15. Karambha-SikatS, 16. K$ara-nadl, 

17. Krmi-bhojana, 18. Vaitarapi, 19. Sopitaptlya- 
bhojana, 20. Ksur&gradhara, 21. Saih£o§apa Vide 
Agrawal, V.S. Vdmanapurana study. P. 23 

2. Divyavadana XXr P. 185 

3. Ibid. I PP. 5-10 
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made of iron. A cruel red*eyed man, with an iron-stick in his 
hand, sat at the gate. When thirsty Kotikarna asked for 
water, five thousand Pretas with burnt faces, bonelike hairs 

^%^-d^srfcT^q-:), mountain-like bellies and 
needle-eyed mouths ) surrounded him and 

demanded water from him. Kotikarna said, “I am myself feel¬ 
ing very thirsty. Wherefrom can I supply water to you?” Then 
they said, Tt is a city of the Pretas and it is after twelve years 
that we have heard the word water from your mouth. (What 
to speak of seeing, touching, and drinking of same)’. On being 
asked who they were and how they were there, they replied, 
“We are the people who always indulged in various types of 
bad deeds. That is why we have come here.” When Kotikarna 
entered the city of the Preta realm, with similar structure and 
gate-keeper, then also he is told by the Pretas, ‘‘We are the 
people who blindly enjoyed the pleasures of wealth and health 
and never donated anything. That is why we have come here 
to suffer for our black deeds.” At sun-set he saw a handsome 

i 

man being served by four Apasaras. Kotikarna was given a 
bath and rich food by that man. But when the day dawned, he 
saw, to his great surprise, that all the Apasarfis, serving that 
man, had disappeared and instead of them four black-spotted 
dogs came, and started eating his flesh frord his 
back. They kept on eating until the sun-set At sun-set again, 
the plane wilh four Apasaras appeared and his enjoyments 
started. On being asked the cause oi that nightly enjoyment 
and day’s suffering he said *T used to be a shephard in Vasava- 
gifima. There I had to kill the sheep and sell the meat. K£ty£- 
yana, the Lord, prevented me so many times from doing that 
bad deed, but I did not stop. Then, at last, he suggested to me 
that at least in the night I should perform some religious acts. 
I farted to do the same. As in the day time 1 use ! to kill 
sheep so I suffer here during day-time. Dogs eat my flesh 
because I had cut and sold their (sheeps’) flesh. During night 
I enjoy because in the night I performed religious deeds,” Tic 
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requested Kotikarna to give a message to his shephard soil 
that he should desist from doing further evil deeds and 
should lead his remaining life peacefully with the money put 
by him in a golden pitcher and should donate in his name to 
Lord Katyayana. At day-dawn he saw another plane with a 
man and a beautiful Apsara enjoying in. He was 
served with bath and food by them too. At sunset the plane, 
with that beautiful Apsara, disappeared and a centipede 
appeared and taking him in its seven-fold-grip, started to eat 
his brain and went on eating the same till the day dawned. 
At day-dawn again that plane, with the same Apsara in it, 
appeared and again they started to enjoy each-other’s company. 
On being asked the reason for this transfer of joy and sorrow 
be related, “I, a Brahmapa at Vasasvagrama, used to be an 
adulterer. Lord Katyayana used to warn me against black deed 
of adultery time and again, but I did not pay heed to bis 
warning. At last he advised me to perform the religious acts at 
least during day time if I could not spare my nights. I acted 
accordingly and it is for that very good deed done during 
day-time that I enjoy during day-time and suffer during night¬ 
time now." Then he sent a message to his sou to abstain from 
adultery and to serve the Lord with food and gift. For that 
may diminish his suffering. Last of all he saw a woman, 
sitting in a plane with four pretas carrying the four sides of her 
bed. She served him with food and prevented him not to 
give any morsal of food to anyone of the four pretas Out of 
pity he gave each one a little to eat. But that too, turned 
into different edibles which was not liked by them. On being 
asked the reason she said; "These four Pretas were my husband, 
son, daughter-in-law and maid-servant. Once I prepared food 
for the Lord. Then each one of these scolded me for serving 
the Lord. For that very reason (the use of harsh word against 
the Lord) they are now suffering. She sent a message to her 
daughter that she should serve food to the Lord. 

Thus we find that each sufferer in the Preta realm 
requested him to convey his message to hiB or her sons apd 
daughters asking them to feed the Lord and donate for the 
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Sangha. It was believed that just as rain water flows down 
from a high level, in the same way that which is given from 
this human world rolls down to the Pretas. “Neither weeping, 
nor sorrow, nor other forms of lamentation will be of any 
advantage to them, should the kinsmen who are alive be doing 
for all these. But the gift which is made to the Holy Order 
is well established in it and turns out to be of benefit to them 
for a long time to come and reaches them. By this act, as 
social service is done to the living kinsmen, a great honour is 
also done to the departed spirits, the strength, too, is given to 
the bhikkhus, and as for yourselves no mean joy of merit you 
gain;*’ 1 

Buddha , the Lord 

' Buddha, the Lord, is always held in high esteem in the 
whole set of the Avadana literature. “Homage to the^-Buddha* 
pronouncement of this phrase, was enough to get anyonerid of 
any trouble. Even a monstrous fish, eager,to swallow up all 
the mariners who came in its grip, could be controlled^by just 
the pronouncement of the above-mentioned phrase. 2 A death, 
which took place at the time of such 1 pronouncement^ was 
supposed to be a good one. Once, when some of the mariners 
were caught in the grip of death, they were advised by an 
Upasaka to pronounce this very phrase.® 

.The Buddha is stated to be the supreme divinity. Even 
Sakra, Brahma etc. went to see him and /paid their homage 

by bowing down at his feet. 4 He is described in the Avadana 
literature 5 in the following way:— 


1. Law, B.C. The Buddhist Conception of Spirits P. 27 

2. Divyavadana XVIII P. 144 

3. Ibid XVIH P. 143— 
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‘Buddha, the Lord, honoured, highly esteemed, held in 
honour and praised by kings, ministers, rich people, citizens 
masters of guilds, leaders of caravans, gods, NSgas, Yak§as, 
Asnras, Garudas, Kinnaras and great snakes. Bnddha, the 
Lord, the famous, highly meritorious one, accompanied by a 
community of disciples and receiving as alms all necessary 
clothing, food, bed and shelter, refreshments and medi¬ 
caments.' 

As regards the physical characteristics of the Lord, it is 
said that he possessed thirtytwo major signs and eighty minor 
signs of a great man. 1 He used to shine like thousands of suns 
and bore the appearance of a mountain of pearls. 2 3 When he 
laugued multicoloured rays emerged from his mouth. Some 
of them went upward and some went downward. Those, 
which went upward, reached Safijlva, Kalasutra. Sanghata, 
Raurava, Maharaurava, Tapana, Pratapana, Avici etc. These 
rays, when went into hot-hells, became cold (in order to 
relieve the inhabitants of the hot-hells suffering from heat) and 
those, which went into the cold-hells, became hot (in order to 
relieve the inhabitants of the cold-hell, suffering from cold).* 
These rays, after visiting different place, returned to the Lord. 
Ifthe Lord was to explain something about the past then they 
submerged into his foot, if he wanted to talk about the beasts 
then they entered his back, if he had to talk about Pretas then 
they entered into his toes, if he had to talk about men then 
they entered his ankles, if he had to talk about some kingdom 
then they went into the palm of his right hand, if he had to 
talk about some god then they entered his navel, if he had to 
talk about the enlightenment of some Sravaka then they went 
into his mouth, if he had to talk about the enlightenment of 
iomePratyeka Buddha then they went in between the eyebrows 
of the Lord. These rays, after, circumbulating from left to 
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right (as a sign for respect) entered the left palm of the 
Lord. 1 

The Lord, in the Avadana literature, is shown as a fore¬ 
teller. Though Buddha, the Lord, has never claimed himself to 
be a prophet, yet how very strange it is, that in the AvadSna 
literature he is said to be the man foretelling correct things. It 
is said that even sea could cross its limits but the prophecy of 
the Lord would never go wrong. 2 The sky, with all its 
stars and moon, could fall down; the earth, with all the 
mountains and forests, could go up in the sky; the water of the 
seas could get dried, but the words of the Lord could never 
prove incorrect. 

Whichever direction the Lord desired to visit for propa¬ 
gating his religion, he did not tell anyone about that. The 
monks could know that through his actions, such as the Budha 
would sit facing the desired destination or he would speak in 
the local language of the place where he had intended to go.* 
Even the devotees, who had to make arrangements for the food 
and utensils all through the way, 5 could not ask the Lord 
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about the desired direction and could know only through his 
words and deeds and made arrangements accordingly. Buddha 
was not only unintelligible but also easily excitable. None 
'could dare ask him anything—not even Ananda, the most 
ardent and beloved disciple of Lord. 1 But the Lord occasionally 
would announce through Ananda that after seven days, he 
would start for Magadha (or any other place.) Who-so-ever 
among the monks wanted to accompany should get ready 2 , 
wash and mend his Civaras, mend them if torn and colour 
them if faded. 8 

Whenever the Lord had to deliver his discourse, the 
audience sat before him in a semi-circular fashion. In the 
Divyavadana there is a mention of a table can, where the 
Buddha is depicted as sitting with his disciples. It is stated 
that on the right jhand side of the Lord sat §aradvatiputra. 
On the left hand side of him Maha-Maudgalyayana, on the 
back Ananda with the begging bowl and before him, 650 
monks in the form of a half-moon. 4 Upagupta’s meeting of 
monks was also arranged in the same semi-circular fashion. 5 

Generally the Buddhist devotees saluted the Lord by 
kneeling on the ground with folded hands. They bared 
their right shoulder and adjusted their upper garments on the 
left shoulder. This mode of salutation was adopted by both 
men and women alike. 5 

The royal dignitaries, at the time of visiting the Lord, 
left their five signs of royality i.e. turban, umbrella, sword, fan 

1. Divyavadana VIII p. 58 

2. Ibid VIII p. 59 graft fft^lft 
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and shoes aside at a distance and then went to the Lord, 
bowed to him and sat down. 1 The popular mode of salutation 
i.e. kaeeling on the ground with folded hands, was adopted by 
the kings also. Asok&’s salutation to the Lord is mentioned 
in the Divyavadana as— 

Besides taking into account the divinity and supremacy 
of the Lord, the Avadana literature also records the mention 
of some of the Brahmanical gods and deities. People of the 
time believed in the existence of various gods and deities. The 
act of offering prayer to these deities became a part and parcel 
of their religious life. For the fulfilment of some wish they 
enchanted the name and glory of these deities. There can be 
quoted a number of such references from the Avadana litera¬ 
ture which state the is?ue-less people worshiping various 
deities for the birth of a child. 2 They believed that the sons 
aad daughters are born of prayers. 3 Every issueless person, 
desirous of getting some issue, was advised by his well-wishers 
to worship various deities for getting a son. 4 Siva, Varuga, 
Kubera, Vasava and other deities such as Aramdevata, Vana- 
devata, Catvara-devata, Srngataka-d evata and Balipratigrahika- 
devata are some of the deities worshipped for the purpose. 5 The 
householder Mitra offered his prayers to Ohanada, Varu^a, 
Kubera, Sankara, Janardana, Pitamaha etc. for having a son. 5 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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He also sought help from Rudra, Cakrayvdha, Vajrin, Srasta, 
Makaradhvaja, Girisutaputra, Mayurasana and Gahga. 1 

Not only for acquiring issues did they worship these 
deities, but they did worship these deities for getting rid of the 
difficulties also. When the ship of some mariners was attacked 
by a monstrous fish, they all, finding themselves in the Jaws 
of death, sought the help from Siva, Varuna, Kubera, 
mahendra, Upendra etc. for the safety of their lives. 2 The 
mariners, accompanying Darukarni also, endangered by the 
storm prayed to §iva, Varupa, Kubera. Sakra, Brahma, Sura, 
Manuja, Uraga, Yaksa, Danavendra, Saclpati, Hari, Sankara, 
Vrk$a, Vata, PiSaca etc. for help. 8 

The Vedic god Indra or Sakra has also appeared in the 
pages of the Avadana literature in its typical Pauranika 
character. He not only helps the seekers of his help but also 
examines the genuineneness of noble acts. He came to examine 
the genuineness of Rupavatl’s act of offering her breasts to a 
hungry tigress.* He also came to test the genuinenness of king 
Sibi’s acts of donations. 4 5 Though he has acquired very many 
fruits of virtuous acts, yet he is stated to be willing to acquire 
still more by performing virtuous acts. And for this, be himself 
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took the guise of Kuvinda with his wife 3aci and lived as a 
commoner on this earth. He performed the act of filling the 
Lord Kasyapa’s begging-bowl with heavenly nectar. 1 

Modes of worship. Temples , Sacrifices :— 

The mention of Stupas, Caityas etc. in the Avadana 
literature suggests that the worship of relics had become an 
integral part of the religious life. There is a story in the 
Avadana-^ataka in which a character, named Srimatl, very 
boldly claims that the act of worshipping relics was sanctioned 
by the Buddha himself. One day when king BimbisSra was 
recreating with his queens in the pleasure-garden, his queens 
requested him to build a stupa, enshrining the hair and nails of 
the Buddha, in the inner apartments of the palace. Thus they 
could offer their worship with flowers, garlands, unguents, 
umbrellas, flags, festoons etc. there only. Accordingly the king 
requested the Lord for some of his hair and nails. The Lord 
did give his hair and nails for the purpose* and thus 
sanctioned the worship of relics. 

Modes of worship, prevalent at that time, -were paying 
visit to and offering earthen-pots, flowers, garlands, lamps, 
incense, umbrella, flags and festoons at Stfipas or Caityas.' 
Pradaksina was also a very common mode of worship preva¬ 
lent at that time. 1 3 4 Stupa, Caitya, Matha etc, were some of the 
Buddhist places of worship built by religious persons. Kinga 
Ksenia of Ksemavati built a Caitya, which was further 
expanded by a Sresthl. 5 The description of his act of expand¬ 
ing that Caitya occurs as 6 — 
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The mentioa about a Matha built by Anathpindada is 
also found in the Divyavadana. 

Sacrifice, as a mode of worship for pleasing some angry 
deity, was also prevalent. King Dhana’s ministers advised him 
to make the sacrifice of kinnar-girl Manohara for feared' 


ilMuck 1 2 


Conversion 

Buddhism was spreading rapidly in India. Within a few 
centuries after its foundation, it had established itself firmly 
iri'thfe lives of many. It was because of the fact that whatever 
tffe'Lord said, he said in a quite convincing manner. It was 
alfeb due to the fact that the Buddhists regarded the conversion 
of non-Buddhists to Buddhism as a part of their duty. Every 
nkmk; at the highest stage of spiritual development, tried 
(as 1 he was expected to do) to convert others to Buddhism. The 
Afchats had to make others realise the importance of Nirvana 
and the value of noble deeds. It is mentioned in the Divyava- 
d&na that Purna, even at the risk of his life, went with his 
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missionary zeal to the ruffians of Sronaparantaka. Buddha 
admired him in the following way, ‘Purna, you are endowed 
with patience (Ksaatisaurabhena) and a fit and proper person 
to live among the Sronaparantakas. Go Purpa, free those who 
wish to be freed, rescue those to be rescued, console those to 
be consoled and emancipate those to be emancipated. 1 The 
story of the conversion of Nanda to Buddhism is also men¬ 
tioned in the Avad&na literature. 2 The conversion of a Matang 
girl named Prakrti, is stated in the Divyavadana. 3 Upagupta, 
the religious preceptor to ASoka converted Mara, the evil 
incarnate to Buddhism. One day, when Upagupta began to 
address an audience, Mara showered pearl-necklaces on the 
audience, to disconcert them. The audience, tempted by the 
shower of pearl-necklaces, did not pay heed to Upagupta Nex 
day also he disturbed the audience by showers of gold and on 
the third day when Upagupta settled himself on the seat for 
delivering a religious discourse, Mara, not far from his place, 
started to stage a drama with music in it. Many nymphs took 
part in that drama. The assemblage, which formed Upagupta's 
audience, was attracted by the scenes, enacted by Mara. 
Upagupta, puzzled at the audience’s distraction of mind, 
thoughs of converting Mara first. To do this he approached 
Mara with a garland and three corpses and placed the three 
corpses on head, neck and ear of Mara. Mara tried his best to 
remove those corpses from his body but could not get success. 
Then be went to different gods including Brahma and 
others. But all directed him to Upagupta for that. At last he 
we t to Upagupta. Upagupta reminded him of his wrong 
acts and preached him that a very little devotion towards 
religious beings can bring about the highest bliss. M3ra 
repented and fell at the feet of Upagupta and wanted to 
be made free from all his sinful acts. Upagupta then removed 
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tfieHhfee corpses from the person of Mara. In return Mara 
tatile&ued the image of Buddha for him. After satisfying 
Upagupta, Mara removed his costume and proclaimed to be 
converted to Buddhism by Upagupta . 1 2 3 

1 . \» • • • 

. Conversion of persons, to Buddhism was done in various 
ways. Sometimes Buddha himself converted the persons by 
creating such conditions as were conducive to their under¬ 
standing. He put reason in the place of authority. In the 
Sundari-Nandavadana/ Nanda is forced to obey the rules of 
Bilddhism. When Nanda found himself not the least detached 
from his beloved wife Sundari and so unable to follow the 
path of Buddhism, be tried to escape secretly. But unfortu¬ 
nately he was nbt successful in this trial of escaping and was 
caught hold of by the Lord. The Lord then presented before 
him many apes and asked whether his beloved was more 
beautiful than those apes. Nanda laughted at the comparison 
and said, ‘She (my beloved) surpasses these in every respect/ 
Then the Lord presented before him many beautiful nymphs 
and asked whether his beloved surpassed them also in beauty. 
Nanda sa,id, ‘No, she is not so beautiful as these nymphs are'. 
The Lord then tempted him by saying, ‘If you follow the path 
of religion and attain Arhatship, I will present these nymphs 
to you'. Tempted by this, Nanda put himself heart and soul in 
pursuing the cause of religion. And ultimately when he 
attained the ultimate goal of spiritual height, he came to know 

v ■ l 1 ,». , • ( 

the uselessness of those nymphs and said to the Lord, T do not 
want those nymphs any more Now I am completely detached 
from my beloved Sundari also. Now I have come to realise 
they impermanence of. physical beauty and the permanence 
(^spiritual beauty, which can be attained only by pursuing the 
pAtbof Buddhism'. In the Sarddlakarpavadana 8 it is stated 
tha^jPrakjtv a CapdSla-girl, wanted to marry Ananda. 
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Ananda went to the Lord for help. The Lord presented before 
her a proposal that if she attained a fixed level of height intbe 
field of spiritual attainment then he would allow Ananda to' 
marry her. She agreed to that proposal and started following', 
the path of Buddhism. Just after attaining that height she 
came to know the futility of marriage and told the Lord, *1 do 
not want to marry any longer. I want to remain in this very’ 
life of religious being’. 

It used to be the way of the Lord, that at the end of < hit 
discourse he enquired of his audience whether there was some 
suspicion left in the mind of someone, or whether there wat' 
- some new comer with a problem. Then he would try. to 
remove that suspicion or solve that problem. He - did- it 
generally with the help of some story concerning his pmstlife- 
or so. He used the popular dialect as a medium of his- dis- - 
course. He used to preach in local languages 1 2 in order to* be- 
more effective. 

Women too played important roles in the spread of 
Buddhism. They were ordained as nuns and contributed their 
lot in helping others follow the path of the Buddha,. the 
Dharma and the Sangha. In Rudrayapavadana* a nun £ail& was 
sent to the city of Roruka for visiting the queen's chamber. 
As the queen observed Purdah, so she could not come out in 
the public for listening to the religious discourses, delivered by' 
the reverend Katyayana. Nor could Kfityayana enter her 
chamber. So Saila was called for the purpose. She delivered 
religious discourses to her and got her ordained as a nun. 

King Bimbisara, a warm supporter of Buddhism httped 
a lot in the spread of Buddhism.' He, besides persuading lf hir j 
otam subjects to become the lay-devotees of Buddha, paved the- 
way for the conversion of king Rudr&yafca, king of Rortk&;** 

1 . Divyavadana VIII p. 58 

2. Ibid XXXVII p. 469 
b. Ibid XXXVH p. 4f>8 
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He was the person who presented the Ve^uvana to the 
Buddhist Sangha for the construction of a Vihara. He had. 
foil faith in the Lord and was very much confident about him. 
His confidence in him was so deep that he did not allow a 
competition of miraculous powers between the Lord and some 
of the other non-Buddhist teachers, who requested him to 
arrange for it. Afterwards Prasenajit, king of KoSala, at their 
request, arranged this competition in which those non-Buddhist 
teachers were defeated by the Lord. 1 

The Life of Religious man—Monk and Upasaka 

The Buddhists negated the ASrama of Grhastha. They 
considered this Agrama as an obstacle in the way of attaining 
Nirvana. So they advocated that if any one intended to do 
lomething concrete in the domain cf religion, he must, first of 
all, leave his home and become a monk. Buddha, the Lbrd, 
himself renounced his home, wife, child, father, mother, money 
and what not. Many people left their domestic lives for be¬ 
coming monks. Kotikar^a left his home for geting ordained 
as a monk in the Buddhist Sangha. 2 3 Nanda, was forced to 
leave his young wife Sundarl and his palace. 2 Ananda avoided 
marrying Prakrti. 4 

.The Lord did organise the family of monks in such at 
manner that it always remained as a torch-bearer to tha • 
public. The monks had to observe many rules and regulations h 
The Buddha was a stern desciplinarian and he wanted that all 
tire monks should be disciplined to the highest order. They 
were allowed to lead only a very simple life. The possession of 
only some indispensable goods such as cloth, food, bed, medi¬ 
cine etc. was allowed for the monks. Storing was not- 
allowed. Shoes having only one layer and that too, of leaves; 
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were allowed for them. 1 Frequent bath was allowed to the 
monks of border countries only. By the border countries they 
meant the area bounded by Pundravardhana forest in the 
east, river Saravat! in the south, village of Sthuna and 
Upasthuna in the west and USlragiri in the north.* These 
monks had to wash their Clvaras by themselves. If the 
Civaras were torn, they had to mend them themselves and if 
the colour was faded, they had to dye them too. 3 

Hair and beard were also not allowed for them. They, 
out of humility and contempt for all worldly things, did not 
allow hair or beard to grow. When Jyotiska went to the Lord 
for getting ordained as a monk, the Lord, after preaching him 
the law ofcelebacy, immediately cut his hair and beard.* It 
is a well known fact that the Lord Buddha himself bore long 
locks and beard when he was a prince but when he renounced 
his princely life, he immediately got his hair and beard 
cut. 

The monks were not at liberty to go wherever they 
wanted. They had to visit only those places as were 
allowed by the Lord. If they wanted to visit some places, they 
had to get the permission of the Lord. In Sangharak§it§va- 
dana when merchants asked Sangharaksita to accompany them 
to foreign lands, Sangharaksita says, T am not independent 3 
He accompanied them only after getting permission from rhe 
Lord. 

t • * 

Getting ordained as a monk was not an easy job. One 
had to take the permission of his parents or guardians before 
becoming a monk. The Buddha did not allow those, whose 
parents or guardians were not willing, to be ordained as 
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monks. 1 2 Pnrna could be ordained as a monk only after death 
of his parcuts because they did not permit him in their life 
time. 3 Some of the parents themselves donated their sons to the 
Sangha for making them monks. Sangharaksita was promised 
to be given to the Sangha even before his birth by his parents. 
Accordingly he was given to the Sangha and he became a 
monk. 1 

The Buddhist called women Matug&ma i.e. the mother 
folk. They respected women as mothers. Though they held 
women in high esteem yet they tried to avoid their company 
lest their physical charm should tempt them. Yet when they 
saw some woman in difficulty they hurried to serve her. In 
Pam£uprad£navadana we find that Upagupta avoided the 
company of the courtesan Vasavadatta by turning down her 
offer of love, but when she was punished to be disfigured and 
was thrown out of the town, he rushed to her and nursed her 
with the utmost care until her death. 4 

In the Avadana-Sataka it is mentioned that these monks 
held meetings twice a year at SrSvasti. One meeting they held 
in the month of Asadha, at the beginning of rains and 
the second on the fullmoon-day in the month of Karttika. 5 

These monks wandered from one place to another. The 
common people paid them respect, visited them, put their 
problems before them and offered them food and other neces- 


1. Cf. Bigandet, p. The Life or Legend of Gaudama Vol. I. 
p. 197 "The conversion of Nanda, who had become the 
presumptive heir to be the crown of Kapilavastu, grieved 
Suddhodana so much that he, to prevent the recurrence of 
such an event, exacted from the great reformer that in 
after times no one could be admitted into the society of 
the perfect, without having previously obtained the con* 
sent of his parents.'* 

2 . Divy&vadana I p. 11 

3. Ibid XXIII p. 205 

4. Ibid XXVI p. 220 

5. Avadana-Sataka XXVI p. 84 
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tities of life. The spiritual life of the common folk was mainly 
guided by the monks. Thus they played a very important role 
in the general life of the society. 

The householder-devotees of the Buddha were called the 
Upasaka and Upasikas. Every Upasaka and Upasika had to 
observe four types of detachments viz. x STRUlf^'ra'-f^rfcT, 5 ^tr- 

n w-farfcr. The 

inundation of an Upasaka or Upasika was performed by 
making him or her take the resort of three refuges viz. The 
Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha. The importance of this 
act of taking resort in those refuges is stated in the following 
words of Sakra : 1 2 3 4 — 

k wr *r ^ i 

Hig^Tfr R*jm; 11 

k m infer ^ ^ i 

5ffnr ii 

% ^pojt ^rifer * ^ i 

HT^iTk fen^; ii 

Two of the parrots were born in the category of the 
Devas just for the reason of their taking resort in the three 
-refuges. 8 One descending god, who was worried about hit 
taking birth in the form of a pig, was sent in the Tusita 
heaven among the gods. 

The Upasakas and Upasikas formed an essential factor 
in the spread of Buddhism. They formed the back-bone of 
monk’s community because they supplied the indispensable 
wants of the monks viz. food, clothing, bed, medicament etc. 
In return they were priviledged to listen to the various 
learned discourses delivered by the monks. 

1 . Divyavadana XXI p. 186-187 

2. Ibid XIV p.121 

3. Ibid XVI p. 123 

4. Ibid XIV p. 120 
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Religious Organisations :— 

Four types of religious organisations are recorded in the 
Av^d&na literature 1 

1 . Family of monks (fire? qrfwj 

2. Family of nuns (fJTWjft qf^srer) 

3. Family of Upasakas (gqRFfi qf^Rr) 

4. Family of Upasikas q-forq) 

As the very names of these organisations suggest that 
the family of monks constituted of monks; of nuns constituted 
of nuns; of Upasakas constituted of Upasaka and of Upasikas 
constituted of Upasikas. These originations were governed by 
.certain disciplinary regulations. Each monk and nun had to 
perform the act of meditation and study as a necessary part of 
L their religious life. MahSpanthaka attained the highest seat of 
Arhatbood by performing these acts . 2 The monks and nuns, 
generally in the group of 500, visited different places and 
..delivered religious preachings among the people. Their visit 
was called C&rika. The following five types of Carikas are 
recorded in the Avadana literature :— 3 

1. Aranya-CSrika 

2. Nadl-Carika 

3. Parvata-Carika 

4. SmaSana-Carika 
' 5. Janapada-Cftrikfi 

These C&rikfis bore quite spectacular appearance. Huge 
crowds of people assembled to witness the spectacle of these 
Cirik&s. Mahapanthaka visited the city of Sr avast I where a 
huge crowd of spectators assembled to see him . 4 A nun, named 
£ail& went to the city of Roruka to deliver religious discourses 


1. Dlvydvadana XXI p. 185 

2. Ibid XXXV p. 429 

3. Ibid VIII p. 59 

4. Ibid XXXV p. 429 
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to the queen and her friends. 1 These Carikas were postponed 
during rainy season. During rains they used to live at one 
place and deliver religious discourses. 2 At the end of-* rainy 
season a ceremony called Pravarana was held. 3 Every fifth 
year this ceremony of Pravfirana, called Panca-varsika was 
celebrated with special pomp. King Asoka used to celebrate 
this Pafica-varsika Pravarana. He donated 400,000 coins, 
feasted 300,000 monks, one Arhat and two teachers and 
offered his whole kingdom including all his queens,, ministers, 
son Kupala and his own self to the Sangha. 4 The family of 
monks was generally invited by householders for food etc. 
Some householders approached these monks at their Viharas 
also. One householder is stated to have approached the monks 
living at Jetagrove, with food sufficient for 500 monks. 5 
Feasting the family of monks was considered a very noble act. 
It was given the name of a Parva i.e. festival. 6 A boy, could 
not get the sum of 500 kfirsapagas from his mother for 
feeding the family of monks. He, then, served in a family 
and earned the money by which he fed the holy family of 
monks. 7 8 

The family of Upasakas and UpSsikas lived in their 
normal domestic life and supported the families of monks and 
nuns. Some Upasakas and UpSsikas were devoted to those 
monks and nuns so much that they could donate even their 
children to them on demand. Buddharak§ita and his wife 
were such Upasaka and Upasika who promised to donate 
their son even before his birth, to Sariputra, They did donate 
the same when the child was born.® The family of Upasakas 

1. Divyavadana XXXVII p. 469 

2. Ibid VIII p. 58 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid XXIX p. 297 

5. Ibid XVIII p. 147 

6. Ibid XXI p.190 

7. Ibid XXIII p. 204-205 

8. Ibid XXIII p. 204-205 
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and Upasikas went to their religious teachers daily for listen¬ 
ing to their religious discourses. Sahasodgata was one such 
Upasaka. 1 

Various religious sects 

Besides Buddhism, six other religious sects were also pre- 
valeat in the society. The leaders of these six schools 2 were 
Pnnpa Kasyapa, Maskari Go§aliputra, Sanjayl Vairattlputra, 
Ajita Kesakatnbala, Kakuda Katyayana and Nirgrantha 
J&aCiputra. These six leaders and their devotees felt jealous 
of the growing popularity of Buddhism. So they were always 
at cross with the Buddha and the Buddhists. They tried their 
best to outbid the popularity of Buddhism. They used to show 
miracles for proving themselves superior to the Buddha. 
These six famou? opponents of Buddhism held a conference 
in the hall of recreation of Rajagrha and pondered over the 
problem thus—“So long as the Buddha was not born into this 
world, we all received honours and gifts of food, clothing, 
shelter and medicament from raonarchs, householders, guilds- 
men, lay-men, mayors and merchants. But since the entrance of 
Buddha on the stage of this world all the honour and attention 
of these people goes to him and his followers. No doubt we are 
superior in the possession of supernatural powers yet we are 
left to ourselves.” 3 Pondering over thus they made a plan of 
holding a competition with the Buddha in showing miracles. 
The contest was arranged at their request by prasenjit at 
SravaStl in which the Buddha won over these heretics by 
giving a better show of miracles. 4 A similar reference, is 
recorded in the Avadana-Sataka 5 also. There it is stated that 
one day two §re§thls of Sravastl, one devoted to the Pfirna and 
the other to the Lord, crossed over the heated discussion as to 
who—Purha or Gautama - is superior. Bach wanted to prove 
his teacher relatively superior The matter went to the king who 
ordered his ministers to arrange a contest between the two. On 

1. Divyavaddna XXI P. 192 ireftsf 

r ^ ^ i 

2. Ibid. XII P. 90 

3. Ibid. XII P.90 

4. Ibid. XTr P. 101 

5. Avaddna-Sataka IX PP. 23-26 
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the seventh day the contest was announced to be arranged. A 
wide arena was prepared for the purpose. Sandal, flowers etc. 
wire assembled and the follower of Purpa stood in the midst 
of huge crowd of spectators and took an oath saying thus: “By 
the Satya by which Purna and other teachers, six in number, 
excel in the world, by that Satya may these flowers,this incense 
and this water reach unto them”. Immediately after his oath 
was over the flowers fell on the ground, the fire of incense 
went out and water fell on the ground and disappeared. Thus 
he lost the game. Then the follower of Buddha stood up and 
took the oath thus—“By the Satya by which the Lord Buddha 
excels in the world, by that Satya may these flowers, this 
incense and this water reach unto him”. No sooner had he said 
this then the flowers rose and got automatically arranged in the 
shape of a row of Hamsas, incense took the form of cloud and 
the water took the shape of a rod of Vaidurya. All these things, 
followed by the whole crowd of spectators, flew along the sky 
in the direction of Jetavana till they reached the Lord. The 
flowers settled themselves on the head of the Buddha and the 

incense and water in front of him. Thus they proved the super¬ 
iority of Lord Buddha over these six heretics. 

The mutual intolerance among these sects is reflected in 
many Avadana stories. In VltaSokavadana the mention of a 
Nirgrantha showing disrespect to the Buddha-image of Pui?dra- 
vardbana is made. A£oka became so furious at this that he 
ordered all the Ajlvakas of Pundravardhana to be slaughtered 
and ia one day eighteen thousand Ajlvakas 1 2 were slaughtered. 
Again, in the same AvadSna it is mentioned that once, some 
Nirgrantha dishonoured the statue of the Lord by throwing 
that on the feet of a Nirgrantha. King ASoka punished the 
whole family of that Nirgrantha and burnt them alive. He also 
announced a prize of one Dinara to anyone who brought a 
head of Nirgrantha. 3 The heretics, out of jealousy, prevented 
all the inhabitants of Bhadrankara city from seeing the Lord. 
They said, “Who-so-ever will go to see the Lord shall have to 
pay a fine of sixty K5rsapanas.” a 

1. DivySvadana XXVIII P. 277 

2. Ibid 

3. Ibid IX P. 78-79 
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Some of the stories of the Avadanas are found in diffe¬ 
rent versions. Though the same theme is generally maintained 
yet they differ in their details and settings considerably. Some 
such stories are given here. 

The Story of Sibi :— 

The story of Sibi, in the Avadana-Sataka, is traced in the 
Jataka literature also . 1 In the Jataka Sibi is stated to be the 
king of Aritfhapura, while in the Avadana literature he is 
referred to as the king of Sibighosa. In the Jataka the 
amount of his alms is stated to be of six hundred thousand but 
in the Avadana-Sataka no reference to the exact amount is 
mentioned. Here it is said that be gave food, cloth and other 
things to the needy. In the Jataka the idea of giving the part of 
his body even to anyone, who might need it, crept up in his 
mind, but in the Avadana-Sataka this idea, that 'the human 
beings are being satisfied by me but there is none to satisfy the 
small insects* crept up in his mind. So he, after inflicting 
wounds on his body, went to the dwelling place of the insects. 
Then Sakra, in order to test his genuineness, went to him. In 
the Jataka it is mentioned that he appeared before him as a 
blind Brahma^a and asked for his eyes. In the AvadSna-Sataka 
it is stated that first of all he appea red before the king in the 
.form of a vulture and started plucking his eyes. When the king 
,did not object to it and asked him to take with pleasure what¬ 
ever it wanted, he appeared before him in the form of a 
Brahma^a (not blind) and asked for his eyes. In the Jataka 
.Sibi’i eyes are removed by his surgeon SIvaka in spite of lamen¬ 
tations of his family members and his subjects, and then given 
to the Brahmaoa. It is also stated there that Sibi, after becom¬ 
ing blind, wished to be an ascetic. Later on, Sakra came to his 
rescue and blessed him with the. boon of. restoring his eyes. 
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In the Avadana-Sataka it is mentioned that when Sakra begged 
for his eyes, he readily agreed to donate. At this Sakra got 
pleased with him and did not take his eyes. The incidents of 
plucking and restoring of eyes are not mentiond in the 
Avadana-$ataka. 

In the Avadana-Kalpalata we find this story with still 
more variations. Here king Sibi is stated to be the king of 
§iv2vatl. As none in his subjects committed any evil deed 
so all of them attained heaven. When Indra, the king of 
heaven,, found his heaven very much crowded, then, in order 
to put '&ibi’s generosity to test, presented himself in the guise 
of a demon before him and uttered half of a sentence. 
When §ibi desired to listen to the other half also, he said, “As 
I am feeling very thirsty and hungry, I cannot relate the 
other half. You believe in non-violence so how can I 
expect from you blood and meat, through which my thurst 
and hunger can be quenched. I am therefore going in search 
of my food.” Sibi replied, “I can give you my own blood and 
flesh if you so please”. When the demon agreed to his pro¬ 
posal, he cut out his own flesh and served the same with blood 
to the demon. After having been satisfied, the demon asked 
the king, “You must be feeling pain in your wounds”? He 
replied, “As I have inflicted these wounds for the benefit of 
other being, I am not feeling any pain.” Hearing that the 
demon appeared in his true form (Indra) and healed his 
wounds 

The Vinaya Vastu 1 of the MulasarvfistivSdins also records 
a story about some king §ibi of Sivaghosa, who was generous 
towards the beggars and ailing persons. Once an ailing house¬ 
holder came to him and asked for medical help. King sent for 
the physician who prescribed for him barley to be taken with 
the blood of a man who had never been hostile to anyone. 
Finding his ownself to be the proper person, he ordered Ms 
head to be cut into two pieces. Since the orderly refilled 
to carry out this order, the king himself cut his head aid 
served the patient with his blood. Thus the patient was cured. 

I. Vinaya-Vastu (Mithila Institute), p. 229 
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Thus it is found that the idea of charity constitutes the 
main theme of all these stories. 

The Story of Uttura :— 

A story in the Avadana-Sataka, entitled Uttara, resembles 
with a similar story in the Petavatthu. In this story the 
mother of Uttara is stated to have become a Preti because she 
did not believe in charity. As it deals with the incident of be¬ 
coming Preti of Uttara’s mother therefore in the Petavatthu 
it bears the title ‘Uttaramatupeta*. In the Avadana-Sataka 
Uttara is stated to be the son of a Sresthl who, after his 
father’s death, established a shop, and thus earned, his live¬ 
lihood. But in the Peta-vatthu Uttara’s father is stated to be 
in service with king Udena. After his father’s death he was 
offered the same post which he accepted. In the Avadana- 
Sataka it is mentioned that Uttara used to pay visits to the 
Lord off and on. He wanted to take Pravrajya also which his 
mother did not agree to. The Petavatthu records that once, 
he had gone to a forest for felling the trees. There he saw 
Mahakacayana and listened to his discourse. He took shelter 
in Three Refuges (Trisarana) and^gj&ed the Lord to his house. 
He even persuaded his relatives also for performing such noble 
acts. His mother did not like his act of offering and hence 
cursed him by saying, “Let all these gifts, which you are 
offering against my wish, be turned into blood in the next 
world.” Once she did favour the act of offering a peacock- 
feather-fan. Consequently after her death, she became a Preti, 
having blue, smooth, fine and long hair as a gift for her offer 
of peacock-feather-fan, but was not served with any food or 
drink. She suffered these in a like manner for forty-five years 
until a monk, at her request, offered drink, food and clothes 
to the Bhikkusangha. Whereas in the Avadana-Sataka Uttara 
used to give his earning to his mother to serve the monks 
and the Brahman as. His mother did not serve any monk or 
Brahmaija. After her death she became a Preti and did not 
receive any food, drink or clothing for full twenty-five years. 
The river, to which she approached for drinking water, 
dried out. Once she went to Uttara, who was busy meditating 
at the bank of river Ganga, and demanded water from him. 
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At first he did not recognise her, but when she revealed her 
identity, he scolded her and advised her to go to the Lord. 
The Lord sent her to the upper level of Pretaloka (Preta Maha- 
rdhikesu). Again Uttara asked her to donate something as she 
was now in a position to donate. But she felt otherwise. At this 
he reminded her of the consequences of not donating i.e. be¬ 
coming a Pretl again. At this she gave out a yamali. Uttara 
put that on a peg. His mother, who in her heart of heart did 
not want to dodate, stole the same during the night. Uttara 
again went to her and brought that from her. Thrice that was 
stolen by his mother during the night time and was again 
brought by Uttara. Later on, a monk cut and stitched that 
Into a dress. Thenceforth that was not stolen by that Preti. 

The Story of Kunala :— 

The story of Kugala is found in the Divyavadana and 
the Avadana Kalpalata of Ksemendra. The main episodes are 
almost the same, viz. the birth of Kunala with beautiful eyes, 
his marriage with Kancanamala, prophecy of Sthavira Suyafe 
about the destruction of Kugala’s eyes, passionately enamoured 
queen Ti§yaraksita amorous invitation extended to and rejected 
by Kunala, his campaign to Taxila, illness, successful cure by 
Tisyaraksita, seven days rule as a prize given to her, revenge 
upon Kugala by getting his eyes plucked, his encounter as a 
blind wanderer with Asoka, restoration of his eyes, etc. In the 
Divyavadana there is the mention of three dreams of Asoka. 
In the first dream he saw Kugala’s eyes being plucked by two 
vultures. In the second dream he saw Kunala, with long hair, 
beard, moustaches and nails, entering into the city and 
in the third dream he saw Kunala’s all the teeth being 
broken. The astrologers interpreted these dreams as indicating 
the death of Kunala. 1 In the Avadana-Kalpalata we do not 
find any such reference. Only at one place Asoka says 
that he has always been haunted by bad dreams. Again, 
in the Avadana-Kalpalata, the mention of a Kunjakarga,* 
ruler of Taxila, is made, but no such reference is found 

1 . Divyavadana p. 264 

2, Avadana-Kalpalata p. 353 
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in the Divyavadana. Still more, an elaborate description about 
the compaign of Kunala to Taxila is found in the Avadana- 
kalpalata, but in the Divyavadana only 

is mentioned. In the Avadana-kalpalata, queen Ti§yaraksita is 
shown to be pardoned by king Asoka, but in the Divyavadana 
she is severely punished at the hands of ASoka. In the Avadana- 
Kalpalata it is stated that when the king's elephant saw blind 
Kunala with his wife, he recognised him and sounded a note 
of welcome to the prince and the princess. This description is 
absent in the Divyavadana. It is interesting to note that some 
of the descriptions in the Divyavadana and Avadana-Kalpalata 
bear striking similarity to each-other. The following are some 
such similar lines :— 


Divyavadana 
TT^T *T pTWtsfw 

*PT: T 3FF5TT 

^f^cT Tt ^ ff I 

cTPT- 

*rsr: i 

ii 


Avadana-Kalpalat a 
TTSF^T ^ e bR' c fcf- 

^twi^sTt jpprr: n 

^nr. sr^?f zrfe rf 

*Tc^T mz- 

*rsr: n 



The legend of Kugala, quite different in its nature, is found 
in the Parisistaparvan 3 of Hemacandra also. There it is stated 
that once king A£oka prepared a message asking his eight year 
old son Kunala, residing at Ujjayini, to study (?refar?). One 
of his queens wanted to have her own son be enthroned after 
A£oka instead of Kunala, whom king ASoka wished to 
enthrone after him. She put a dot by her eye-ink upon that 


1. Divyavadana P. 263.20 

2. Parisistaparvan IX Canto. 
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message making it i.e. make him blind. The message 

was sent to the city of Ujjayint. None dared to perform accor¬ 
ding to that message, but Kunala, out of reverence towards his 
father by whom the message was supposed to have been sent, 
himself plucked out his eyes by hot iron-needles. When Asoka 
came to know the tragedy, he was upset, but could do nothing 
except arranging for his livelihood. He gave him a village 
which yielded a handsome revenue. When Saracchn , the wife 
of Kunala, bore a son for him, he became worried about his 
future and wanted to regain his lost kingdom for him. There¬ 


fore he, in the guise of a musician, went to A€oka and sang a 
song of his own tragedy, stating ‘the great grandson of 
Candragupta, the grand-son of Bindusara and the son of king 
Asoka, the great, asks for a penny from y ou* 

On being enquired he revealed hi3 identity. After recognising 
him, Asoka asked him as to what he wanted. He said, “Just a 
penny (Kakini)”. Then the ministers interpreted that by the 
word penny he meant the kingdom. A§oka asked, “But how a 
blind man can rule?” He said, “It is not for me but for my son 
that I want this kingdom”. “But when is it born?”—was the 
eager question of curious proud grand-father. “Just now 


was his reply. Then Asoka conferred his kingdom 
on that child and declared him his successor. 


Thus it is found that the story of Kunala is presented by 
Hemacandra in an altogether different light. The main cause 
of conflict between Kunala and the queen (name is not men¬ 
tioned by Hemacandra) varies. It is not the rejected love of 

a passionate woman but jealous mother’s blind love for her 
child’s prosperity that became the main reason in blinding of 
Kunala. However, the main facts i.e. Kunala was king 
ASoka's son; he was made blind; Samprati, the son of Kug&la, 
became king after A£oka etc., remain unaltered. 
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The story of Sudhana 

The story of Sudhana Kum&ra is also found in the 
Divyavadana 1 and the Avadana-Kalpalata. 2 3 Prince Sudhana, 
the hero of the story, is stated to be married to a kinnara girl 
Manohara, abducted by a hunter from a bathing pool and 
presented to the hero. Following a royal intrigue, Sudhana is 
separated from Manohara. Manohara returns to her native 
place, giving her clues to a sage. Sudhana, bewailing her 
separation, meets the sage and by his honest assistance becomes 
successful in getting reunited to his love. This story of Divya¬ 
vadana varies a little in some of the expressions from the story 
of the Avadana-Kalpalata. About king's dream it is mentioned 
in the Divyavadana that he, in his dream, saw his stomach 
being ripped open by a vulture while in the Avadana-Kalpalata 
no mention of vulture as such is made. Secondly, in the 
Divyavadana it is stated that he saw his country being 
surrounded on all sides by his intestines, while in the Avadana- 
Kalpalata it is mentioned that he saw his country beiqg 
surrounded by his enemies. The reference to the seven 
Ratnas entering his homes found in the Divyavadana, is 
missing in the Avadana-Kalpalata. As regards the nomen¬ 
clature of the hero, the Divyavadana states that he was named 
Sudhana after the name of his father ‘Dhana’, while in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata it is said that he was called Sudhana 
because so many treasures came into existence at the time of 
his birth. 

Another version of this story is found in the Mahavastu. 1 
Manohara, the kinnara girl, was abducted by a hunter for 
sacrifice in a yajna being performed by a neighbouring king. 
There Sudhana preached the futility of sacrificing living beings- 
Impressed by his speech the king let loose all the beings. 
Sudhana brought Manohara to his kingdom and got married to 
her. He got so deeply involved in his love that he neglected all 

1. Divyavadana, XXX 

2. Avadana-Kalpalata, 6 th. 

3. MaMvastu, II. 97 
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the princely duties entrusted to him by his father who, having 
come to know of it, got furious and put the prince into con¬ 
finement and expelled Manohara from his kingdom. Manohara 
then returned to her father’s place, leaving her whereabouts 
with two fowlers. Prince Sudhana, when set free with the help 
of these fowlers, got successful in reuniting himself with her. 

The two versions of the story as mentioned above have 
some common points. They are : 

1. Manohara, the kinnara girl, is shown abducted by a 
unter at a bathing pool. (The purpose of abduction, however, 

differs. According to the first version she is abducted for no 
special purpose but according to the second version, she is 
abducted for the purpose of sacrifice in a yajfia.) 

2. Sudhana’s marriage with Manohara is described in 
both the versions. According to first version, Sudhana secured 
Manohara as a gift from some hunter while according to the 
second, he found her during his visit to a yajfia. 

3. The festivities in progress at the time of the entry of 
Sudhana to the kingdom of kinnara-raja Druma, Manohara's 
father, are referred to in both the versions. 

Since both the versions occur in the source-books of 
Buddhism, there is every chance of their being sectarian in 
nature. But it appears that the version, found in the Mabavastu 
Is more sectarian in nature. Here the story is being employed as 
a vehicle for inculcating certain Buddhist morals and social 
ideals. Sacrifice, as such, is discarded by the Buddhists. A huge 
case in defence of this viewpoint is built while Sadhana discou- 
- rages such sacrifices. He advocates harmlessness the best of 
religions and killing animals as worst of sinful acts. He also 
lays stress on following the tenfold virtudus path. 

In both the versions of the SudhanakumarSvadana the 
motif viz. the act of truth, is very tactfully handled but at 
different stages. In the Mahavastu, it is the hunter who, with the 
help of the act of truth, gets successful in detaining Manohara* 
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As directed by a sage, a hunter, desiring to capture Manohara, 
utters the truth, “If this is true that you are the daughter of 
king Drurna, move not a step further.” By this truth she is 
bound and captured by him. In the Divyavadana, prince 
Sudhana takes resort to this motif for securing a renion 
with Manohara. In order to test the genuineness of Sudhana’s 
love for Manohara. her father placed before him a number of 
kinnaris and asked him to identify her. Sudhana, pointing to 
her said, ”If it be true that you, standing before me, are 
Manohara then let you step forward.” Hearing this truth, she 
stepped forward and thus regained her mortal love. 

The Story of Kotikarna :— 

The story of Sronakotikarna is also found in the Divya- 
vadana and the Avadana-Kalpalata. Both the sources are uni¬ 
form regarding the accounts of Kotikarpa's birth, nomencla¬ 
ture, going on a sea-voyage against the wishes of his parents, 
his visit to the city of the Pretas, his return, messages given to 
the concerned beings by him, his getting ordination in monk¬ 
hood and becoming Arhat. These incidents remain unaltered 
in both the sources. The difference occurs only at one place. In 
the Divyavadana it is stated that when he wished to see the 
RQpakaya of the Lord, his teacher gave five questions to put 
to the Lord which he did and got befitting answers. But in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata no mention of such questions and answers. 
is found. The story of his previous birth is also the same in 
both the sources. 

The Story of Purna :— 

The story of Purpa, son of householder Bhava, bom of a 
slave-woman, is also found in the Divyavadana and the Avada¬ 
na-Kalpalata. In the Divyavadana the story is better knitted 
in an elaborate style while ia the Avadana-Kalpalata it is 
briefed in such a way that many of the incidents, mentioned in 
the Divy3.vada.na, are absent in the Avad3na-Kalpalata. The 
instances of his selling the wood, named Go&rsacandana, to the 
king, filing of a suite by traders against him in the royal court 
and the king's verdict in favour of Purpa, his going to the 
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house of Anathapipdada for getting ordination, the Lord’s 
mention of the feared future difficulties to be encountered, 
from the Sronaparantakas and his replies, ordination of 500 
saints and saint Vakkali, his going to the city of Sronaparan- 
takas by air, etc. are some of the incidents present only in the 
Divyavadana and not in the Avadana-Kalpalata, The instances 
of Purna’s birth of a slave-woman, his sea-voyage and listening 
to religious songs during that yoyage, his ordination as a monk, 
his going to the Sronaparantakas, rescuing of his brother 
Bhavila with all his fellows, religious preachings given to 
Kr§na and Gautama (two Nagarajas according to the Divyav- 
dana and two saints according to the Avadana-KalpalatS), 
preaching of four noble truths to the mother of Maudgalya- 
yana etc. are some of the incidents which are precent in both 
the sources. 

The story of Mandhdtd :— 

The story of M£ndhat& is found in the Divyavadana as 
well as in the Avadana-Kalpalata. M£ndhata, born from the 
head of king Uposadha, was very generous. Once he banished 
500 saints from his kingdom because they had burnt many 
birds who disturbed them in their daily yajhas, studies etc. 
For his good actions he went to heaven where he was offered 
half the kingdom. One day an idea *why should I not be 
the sole ruler of this heaven ? why should I have this divided 
kingdom?’ struck to his mind and for this selfish idea he was 
dethroned from heaven. 

About the nomenclature of Mandhata it is mentioned in 
the Divyavadana that at the birth of Mandh&tS from the head 
of king Uposadha sixty-thousand wives of king Uposadha at 
once started to lactate and each one of them started saying to 
the child (’suckle me, suckle me* (*rf xpr srt). These very 
words, after being repeated time and again, became MandhatS 
and this became the name of the child. While in the Avadina- 
Kalpalata it is mentioned that when the queens (number is not 
mentioned) of king Uposadha saw the child, each one of them 
•'Claimed ’This adorable baby will bear me as a mother 
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(*Tt qKfi g rf gr ^^n^rtsjf SRffhrt). These very words 
(*TT «rr) having been repeated again and again became 
Mandhata and thus child was known as Mandhata. Here 
we find that the difference is only of words and not of 
sense. 

In the Divyavadana it is mentioned that when Mandhata 
saw people sowing seeds, he wished ‘May God bless my 
kingdom with the rain of different types of seeds’ and his wish 
was fulfilled. Similarly, when he saw people producing cotton, 
spinning threads and weaving clothes, then he prayed “May 
God bless my kingdom with the rain of cotton, thread and 
cloth”, and his wish was also fulfilled. When he saw his 
subjects were prosperous and satisfied, he wished ‘May God 
rain gold upon my ladies chamber for full seven days* and 
this wish was also fulfilled. There is a detailed description 1 
about these rains in the Divyavadana while the Avadana 
Kalpalata is silent about such happenings. 

Again, in the Divyavadana, 2 a detailed description about 
his reign in other countries such as Pfirvavideha, Aparagoda- 
niya, Uttarakuru and mount Sumeru is given. While in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata 3 4 this description is brief. 

Besides, a clash, between the gods and the demons in 
which the gods, with the help of Mandhata, won, is also men¬ 
tioned in the Divyavadana* but in the Avadana-Kalpalala, no 
such reference is found. 

Lastly, in the Divyavadana, it is mentioned that after 
getting dethroned from the seat of heaven, king Mandhata, 
while lying on his death-bed, advised the people, that the 
worldly desires should be condemned. 5 Because they ever 
remained unsatisfied. 6 In the Avadana-Kalpalata no such 
description is found. 


1. Divyavadana PP-131-132 

2. Ibid. PP-133-134 

3. Avadana-Kalpalata 4th Pallava stanza 50 

4. Divyavadana PP-137-138 

5. Ibid P. 139/4 ^ 

6. Ibid P.139/3 
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The Story of Dharmaruci :— 

The story of a glutton Dharmaruci, who could not be 
satisfied by any amount of food but religious preachings, is 
found in the Divyavadana and the Avadana-Kalpalata. In 
both the sources the incident of attack on the ship and its 
survival and the stories of Dharmaruci’s previous births i.e. of 
Sahasrayodhl, Sumati and a murderer, are given. Of course 
the description is more detailed in the Divyavadana. The story 
of Dharmaruci, is found in the Mahavastu-Avadana also. The 
instances of Sumati 1 (Sumati according to the Divyavadana, 
and Megha according to the Mahavastu) and the murderer, 2 
Dharmaruci’s visit to the Lord, and the incident of attack on 
the ship, are found in both the sources. The name of the 
scholar (ttrjrh;) is given Megha in the Mahavastu while in 

the Divyavadana it is Sumati. In the Divyavadana it is 
mentioned that as he wanted to give a gift (^fgrcjrr) to the 
teacher after the completion of his studies, so he went to the 
capital of Dvlpavatl, where he was offered many gifts and 
a beautiful girl. He accepted all the gifts except the girl 
because being a celibate he was not supposed to indulge in set. 

Rejected by him she went to a gardner and gave all her 

% 

Jewellery to him. In return she used to take some blue flowers 
doily from the gardener and offered the same to the Lord. 
Once she saw ten dreams and in order to know their forebo¬ 
dings she went to the Lord with seven flowers in her hand to 
offer him. In her way she met Sumati, who demanded five 
flowers from her. She gave him the flowers and put a condi¬ 
tion that he, at the time of offering those flowers, would wish 
her to be his wife in all the future lives. 

In the Mahavastu it is stated that when Megha entered 
the city of Dvlpavatl, he found the city decorated. He enquired 
of a girl, named Prakrti, about the cause of that decoration. 
She said, ‘As DIpankara Buddha is to come today in this city. 


1. Basak. Mahavastu PP. 287-303 Divyavadana PP. 142-156 

2. Basak Mahavastu PP. 304-305 Divyavadana PP-157-161 
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there is so much of decoration.' He wanted to have five 
flowers from her which she gave on the condition that he 
would marry her in all his future lives. The references of king 

DIpa's Yajfia and Prakrti’s dreams are absent in the Maha- 
vastu-Avadana. 

A somewhat similar story, bearing the title Dhamma- 
rnciyathera Apadana, is recorded in the Apadana literature 
also. 1 There it is stated that at the time of DTpankara Buddha 
there lived a young man Megha, who entered the order and 
got ordained but later on fell in a bad company. He left the 
Buddha’s order and murdered his mother. As a punishment 
for this deed he was sent to the Avici hell. Later on he was 
born as a fish. Once it attacked the ship of some merchants. 
They pronounced the name of Buddha for help. The ship was 
saved and the fish died. He was then born into Sravasti and 
bore the name of Dhammaruci. Hearing the Buddha's sermon 
at Jetavana he got ordained as a monk. 

The Story of Sangharaksita :— 

The story of Sangharaksita is also found in the Divyava¬ 
dana aad the Avadana-Kalpalata. Here also both the sources 
relate to the same story with the only difference that in the 
Divyavadana three monastries are stated to be visited by 
Sangharaksita while in the Avadana-Kalpalata only two are 
referred. The description of the first and the third monasteries 
is alike in both the sources, but that of the second is found 
only in the Divyavadana 2 and is missing in the Avadana- 
Kalpalata.* Like other legends this is also found in a shorter 
framework in the Avadana-Kalpalata while the verbose style of 
the Divyavadana makes it a bit bulky. The incidents of Sangha- 
raksita's birth, bringing up, voyage, encounter with the Nagas, 
visit to different monasteries, preaching to one of the gods and 
the Buddha's explanation for the difference in forms of cregr 


1. Khuddaka-Nikciya Vol. VII. 19 59, P. 67 

2. Divyavadana P. 206. 

?. Avadana-Kalpalata P. 430 
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tures are given more detailed descriptions in the Divyavadana 
than in the Avadana-Kalpalata. 

The Story of Cudapaksa :— 

The account of a young man’s becoming rich through the 
sale of a dead mouse is found in the Divyavadana 1 as well as 
in the Jatakas. Of course every minor detail of the story varies 
but the main episodes of the story viz. his picking up the dead 
mouse on overhearing the words of a £resthl, making bargains 
by selling that mouse to a tavern for a cat and finally getting 
married with the beautiful daughter of the Sresthi, are the 
same in both the sources. Other incidents, concerned with the 
investment of his capital and his trade such as whether he first 
of all got grams or mollases, whether he sold that to a garde¬ 
ner or a wood-cutter, whether he established various shops 
before going for the sea-voyage or removed some of rotten 
branches and leaves from the king’s pleasure garden and thus 
got money for ship-fare by selling a grass-bundle etc., of 
course, very. In the Divyavadana it comes under an *vadana 
entitled Cudapaksavadana while in the Jatakas it bears the 
title Cullakasetthi Jataka. 2 

The Story of the Miracles :— 

The mention of the Lord showing miracles is met with, of 
course with different titles, in the Divyavadana and the 
Avadana-Kalpalata. In the Divyavadana it bears the title 
Pratiharya-Sutra while in the Avadana-Kalpalata it is Pratihar- 
yavadana. Bimbisara’s visit to the Lord after rejecting the six 
non-Buddhist teachers, who wanted to challenge the Lord by 
showing miracles, found in the Divyavadana, is non-existent in 
the Avadana-Kalpalata. The Lord, it is stated in the Divyava¬ 
dana, wanted to know the place where the previous Buddha 
had shown miracles for the welfare of all the beings. After 
having been told about^that place, he, accompanied by Anand 
and fellow-monks, went to Sravasti. This incident is absent in 
the AvadSna-Kalpalata. Again, when the six non-Buddhist 
heretics came to know about the Lord’s having gone to §ra- 
vastl, also went there. Th ey asked the king to arrange a contest 

1. Divyavadana P.437 

2. Jataka No. 4 
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between them and the Lord for showing miracles. In the 
Avadana-Kalpalata it is stated that as they were not permitted 
by Bimbisara, so they, in order to seek the help of some other 
king for getting their purpose served, went to Sravasti. One 
Raktaksa, who was well-versed in showing miracles, is shown 
appealing on behalf of those six non-Buddhist teachers to 
various sources for assisting them on the day of competition. 
One of these, Subhadra, scoffed at them for having such a silly 
idea since even the disciples of the Lord were more skillful in 
the art of showing miracles. Such references are not found in 
the Avadana-Kalpalata. 

When every preparation for competition was done, the 
Lord was sent for by Prasenajit. The Lord showed so many 
miracles from his place which were mischiviously claimed to 
have been shown by those non-Buddhist heretics. When the 
Lord entered the arena, one of the lay-devotees, named 
Luhasudata, came forward and offered his services for 
defeating those non-Buddhist heretics by showing super- 
miracles, but the Lord said, 'It is me and not you who is to 
be competed by them. So you go and have a seat among 
the spectators.* After him Mahamaudgalayana also offered 
his services for the same and was answered in the same way. 
Such references are absent in the Avadana Kalplata. 

The miracles, shown by the Lord, also vary in both the 
sources. The Divyavadana mentions that the Lord, by his 
powers, showed so many miracles. He became unseen in his 
seat, reached the eastern sky, moved, stayed, sat and laid 
down there and showed multi-coloured rays coming out from 
his body. When Prasenajit asked the opponents to show 
similar miracles in competition, they said, “These are minor 
things which every one can do”. 1 hen the Lord, with the help 
of so many gods, showed other miracles also. Then again, when 
the opponents were invited to show similar miracles in their 
turn, each one of them put the responsibility upon the other 
among themselves and none of them dared to do the sanie. 
Then one of the Buddha’s devptees, who was the chief of 
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army of the Yaksas, started pouring water and even stones 
upon them. The opponents, attacked by those showers of 
stones, escaped somehow while all the other spectators came to 
the shelter of Lord. One of the opponents, named Purna, went 
to a poad, tied a sand-pitcher to his neck and drowned himself 
in the pond. In the Avadana-Kalpalata only a few lines are 
devoted in the description of the Lord’s showing of miracles 
in which a few miracles such as enlightening the atmosphere 
by his power and making lotuses emerge from the earth etc. 
are described. It is also mentioned in the Avadana-Kalpalata 
that the opponents, after being defeated, saught refuge in 
the law of the Lord. Such references are not found in the 
Divyavadana, 

The Story of Kala :— 

The incident of chopping of the arms and legs of Kala by 
the king as a punishment and their restoration by Ananda is 
found in both the sources with a slight variation. The Avadana- 
Kalpalata records that when Kala’s relatives requested 
various non-Buddhist heretics to cure the injuries of Kala, 
they all left away silently while the Divyavadana states that 
one of them, Punja rejected their request saying, “As kala is 
devoted to the Gautama so let Gautama come and cure 
him.” 

In the Divyavadana it is mentioned that the Lord sent 
Ananda to cure him at his request but in th§ Avadana-Kalpa¬ 
lata no such reference of request and Lord’s sending of 
Ananda is found. Kala’s attaining the stage of Anagami is also 
mentioned in the Divyavadana while it is absent in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata. 

The Story of Jyotiska: — 

The story of Jyoti§ka, with all the details, is found in the 
Divyavadana and the Avadana-Kalpalata. The incidents of the 
Lord’s prophecy about his birth, its refutation by a Ksapauka 
(non-Buddhist), his father’s attempts for abortion, his birth, his 
bringing up by the king, his hostility towards AjataSatru, his 
ordination as a monk and ultimately the incident of his attain¬ 
ing; Arhathood-all these details are found with slight vari$- 
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tions in both the sources. In the Avadana-Kalpalata it is men¬ 
tioned that when Subhadra (Jyotiska’s father) did not 
succeed in his attempt of abortion by medicine then he took 
resort to forced pressings. Nothing else about this abortion 
is given in the Avadana-Kalpalata. In the DivyavadSna the 
discretion is more realistic. There it is mentioned that when 
he started pressing her left side of the womb, the foetus 
changed its place to the right side, and when he pressed the 
right side, it went to the left side. Thus he went on repeating 
the process on both sides, turn by turn. His wife, out of pain, 
started crying, hearing which the neighbours came out of their 
homes to inquire about the matter. He calmed them down 
by saying that it was her delivery time. Then he took her in 
a lonely corner of some forest and killed her. 

An episode of two boys-one Brahmapa boy, not devoted 
to the Lord and the other K§atriya boy, devoted to the Lord, 
their dialogue and going to the place where (Subbadra’s) dead 
wife was to be cremated is an addition in the story of the 
Divyavadaua which does not exist in the Avadana-Kalpalata. 

Subhadra obtained his child from JBimbisara-—this 
simple expression is found in the Avadana-Kalpalata, while in 
the Divyavadana it is mentioned that pressed by his brothers- 
in-law, Subhadra went to Bimbisara for getting Jyoti§ka back 
but the king answered, ‘I will not give him to you because I 
did not take the same from you. I took him from the Lord so 
I will return the same to the Lord only.’ Then Subhadra 
approached the Lord. The Lord knew that if Subhadra did 
not take his child he would die of vomitting hot blood. So 
he ordered the king through Ananda to hand the child over 
to Subhadra. Thus the child was given to Subhadra. 

A detailed reference to the pearl and the heavenly cloth 
of Jyotiska is found in the Divy&vadana while in the Avadana- 
Kalpalata we find its description in only two stanzas—one for 
each— i.e. one for the pearl-utensil and one for the heavenly 
cloth. 
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In the Divyavadana 1 it is mentioned that Bimbisara, 
attracted by the divinity of Jyotiska’s cloth, himself asked for 
his invitation while in the AvadSna-Kalpalata 2 no such refe¬ 
rence of demanding invitation is found. 

In the Divyavadana 3 a detailed description of Jyotiska’s 
beautiful home is found while in the Avadana-Kalpalata 4 the 
writer takes leave by saying that it was studded with pearls 

Reference of Devadatta, who instigated Ajatasatru for 
usurping the kingdom of Bimbisara, is found in the Divyavada¬ 
na 5 6 while in the Avadana-Kalpalata* no reference of Devadatta 
and his intrigue is found. Of course, word which means 
‘By way of treachery’ occurs in the Avadana-Kalpalata which 
suggests that some evil mind must have guided him. 

In the Avadana-Kalpalata 7 it is mentioned that Jyotiska 
gave his house to AjataSarru and himself went to another 
house while in the Divyavadana 8 it is mentioned that he 
exchanged his house with the royal palace. 

Along description of Jyotiska’s non*attachment with 
worldly things is found in the Avadana-kalpalata but in the 
Divyavadana only a few lines sum up this description. 

The Story of Supriya :— 

The legend of Supriya and his voyage to Badaradvlpa is 
found in the Divyavadana and the Avadana-Kalplata. No 
doubt the main plot of the story is almost the same but some 
portion of the story varies in these two different sources. In 
the Avadana-KalpalatS it is placed under the heading of Bada- 

1. Divyavadana P. 172/18 

2. Avadcina-Kalpaiata Pallava 81 stanza 52. 

3. Divyavadana PP. 172-173. 

4. Avadina-Kalpalata 9 th Pallava stanza-52. 

5 Divyavadana P. 173/21 

6. Avaidna-Kalpalata. 9th Pallava stanza-53 

7. ( Ibid stanza 57 

8. Divyavadana P. 173/27. 
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radvipayatravadana while in the Divyavadana it bears the title 
Supriyavadana. 

Supriya, son of merchant Priyasena, was very generous. 
He wanted to satisfy all by his money, but as the money 
was limited and the number of beggars unlimited, he found 
himself incompetent for that purpose. He went to Ratnadvipa 
to collect more and more money but while he was on his 
return journey his caravan was detained by some theives who 
wanted to commit theft upon that caravan. Supriya, 
knowing their intention, gave them six-times more than 
what they expected yet they were not satisfied. Then some 
god suggested him to go to the Badaradvipa. He, after 
passing through so many hardships, succeeded in reaching 
there. He collected wealth from there, returned to 
his own country, satisfied all the needies and attained 
Brahmahood. 1 

In both the sources the story, no doubt, is quite the same. 
It differs a bit in some minor details. In the Divyavadana we 
find the name of the YakSa as Niloda while in the Avadana- 
Kalpalata it is given as Nila. Again, in the Divyavadana the 
name of a red-eyed demon is given Tarak§a while in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata, it is given as Raktaksa, which certainly 
seems to be more appropriate. Still-more, in the Divyavadana 
it is stated that Magha, as he could not sit due to ill health, 
kept lying in the bed during his journey to the Badaradvipa 
while ia the Avadana-Kalpalatfi no reference about his 
posture is given. 

The Story of Maitrakanyaka :— 

The story of a son who offended his mother by disobey¬ 
ing her and upon whose head a hot iron-wheel started to 
revolve as a punishment for the deed, is also found in both the 
sources i.e. the Divyavadana and the Avadana-Kalpalata. The 
main theme of the story is the same in both the sources but 
it is found that in the Divyavadana the descriptions are more 

1. Divyavadana*? .70/6 'TTfTSfrr sfsTrTr’and Avadana-Kalpalata 
4th Pallava stanza 192. 'qrctf 5PTFT' l 
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elaborate than in the Avadana-Kalpalata. Maitrakanyaka’s 
father’s efforts for having a son, his birth and, bringing up, his 
establishing various shops, his intention for a sea-voyage, his 
mother’s pathetic pleadings for not going on a sea-voyage, his 
reaching to the city of Ramanaka, his enjoyment there with 
heavenly nymphs, his departure from there in spite of their 
persistent requestes for not resuming his journey towards 
south, his encounter with the man, who was undergoing the 
punishment which was to befall upon him, etc. are given very 
elaborate expression in the Divyavadana while in the Avadana- 
Kalpalata each one of these descriptions is concluded in just 
one or two stanzas. 

Some minor factual variations also occur in these two 
sources, The name of Maitrakanyaka’s father is given Maitra 
in the Avadana-Kalpalata while in the Divyavadana it is given 
as Mitra. His mother’s name is given Vasundhara in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata while the Divyavadana is silent about it. 
It is stated in the Avadana-Kalpalata that Maitrakanyaka was 
given girlish name for fear of ill luck while in the Divyavadana 
no special reason for naming is given. The Divyavadana states 
that Maitrakanyaka made an enquiry about his paternal pro¬ 
fession but in the Avadana-Kalpalata no mention of any such 
enquiry is made. Still more, in the Divyavadana Maitakan- 
yaka is stated to have established three shops before starting 
for a sea-voyage but in the Avadana-Kalpalata only selling of 
things is stated to be his sole profession and changing over 
from one shop to another is not mentioned. 

Again, the Divyavadana records that jealous-minded 
neighbours used to instigate him to leave his present profess¬ 
ion and to persue some other one and it was as a result of their 
instigations that he established and left three different shops 
and ultimately started on a sea-voyage, but in the Avadana- 
Kalpalata no such evil-minded instigations are given. Somehow 
he came to know about the profession of his family and be¬ 
came eager to follow the same. Only this much is mentioned in 
the Avadana-Kalpalata. 
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The study of these stories reveals that since the subject 
matter of these stories is dealt with at the hands of different 
aathors at different times, so the details have changed to suit 
the levels of the comtemporary audiences The AvadSna 
kalpalata is a later entry to the Avadaaa literature. It is 
claimed to be written in the eleventh century A.D. In this 
work the author has tried not to give place to unnecessary 
and irrational details. This has resulted in its brevity. Also 
since at that time Buddhism was on its decline in India, so 
it is a bit less sectarian in nature, in spite of the fact that 
the whole Avadana literature was meant to propagate the 
morals of Buddhism and to prove it superior to others. 
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Mendhakavadana 20, 54, 57, 
108' 

Metres 60-62 
Mitra 129, 148 
Moggaliputta 96 
Mjcchakatika 121 
Mydanga 92 
Mud ga 130 
Mukta 51,106 
Muktahara 106 
Mula Sarvastivadins 12, 2J, 
166 

Mula Survastivada Vinaya 53 
Mupda 74 
Musa re galva 106 

N 

NSgakumaravadana 31, 41, 
54 

N&gapotaka 131 
Nagara 116 
l^Sgas 145 
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Naisadhiya Carita 4 
Nala 4 

Nanda 50, 74, 75, 97, 153, 
155 

Nandivardhana 74 
Narada 81 
Narakas 140-141 
Navika 50 
Neil 12 

Nidana Katha 100 
Nieama 116 
Nila 183 
Niloda 183 
Nirgrantha 121,162 
Nirgrantha jfiatiputra 128, 
161 

Ninnala 50 
Nirvana 45, 89. 155 
Niska 132, 133 
Ni§ada 80 
Nupura 106 

P 

Padmaka 51 
Padmaksa 51 
Paks ; pa 85 
Pallia 116 

Parhsupradanavadana20, 24, 
54, 93, 97, 123 
Papa 92 

Paficavar§ika 50 
Pancatattva 8 \ 

PafieSha (name of a place) 
51 

Paiicala (name of a future 
Buddha) 50 
Paflcala 51 
Paficatantra 89 
Papiniya 51 
Panini 70, 87, 102 

Panthaka 134, 138- 
Paramita 7, 13 
Paralara 86 

Pari$i$taparvan 43, 70, 169 
Paralara 86 
Partvrajaka 89 
Parivrajakas 96 


Parva 160 
Pataha 92 
Patafijali 86 
Patta 105 
Pattana-s 116 
Peta-vatthu 167 
Pingalaka 77 
Pitamaha 148 
Pitr-R.na 3 
Poetic figures 59, 60 
Potri 105 
Praharsini 62 
Prajna (paramita) 13 

Prakrti 46, .0-93, 97, 136, 
153,155,176 

Pranada 78 

Prasenajit 43, 51-53, 65, 74, 
80, 95,99, 102, 116, 122, 

Pratiharya Sfltra 54, 56 
PratiharySvadana 53 
Pratodayasti 130 
Pratyak biiddhas 13 
Pravala 106 
Pravaraka 105 
Pravarana 106 
Pravrajitas 89 
Pravrajya 167 
Pretas 141,144 
Pretaloka 168 
Preta-Nagar 141, 142 

■ Preta-realm 140 
Preti 167, 168 
Priya 51 
Priyadar^ika 65 
• Priyasena 183 
Puijdravardhana 156, 162 
Punyakatha 18 

Punya-vipaka katha 18 
Pupaharam 102 
Popalika 102 
Purana 15,56, 72, 74 

Pur£$as 15, 56, 72, 74 

Purda-system 96 

Purina 22, 47, 88, 91, 117j 
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128, 152, 161. 173, 174, 
180 

Purna (Avadana) 53, 91, 126, 
127 

Parnabhadra 50 
Pur^akaSyapa 128 
Purnavadana 88, 91 
Pururavas 58 
Purva-videba 72 
Puskarasarin 76, 83, 84, 91, 
. 93 

Pusyadharma 76 
Pusyamitra 76 
Putra 51 
Puva 102 

R 

Radha gupla 66, 112 
Radhakumuda Mookerjee 66, 
70,.71 

Raghuvam£a 3 
Rahu 133, 134 
Raja 84 

Rajagrha 53, 65 
Raktaksa 179, 183 
Rhys T.W 10 

Rhys Davids 100,115,117 
Rajadhanl 116 
R£jarha 105 
Rajata 106 
Raksasa 14 
Rama 4, 72 
RamaQaka 184 
Ramayana 9, 89 
Rastiapala 52 
Ratnamalavadana 64 

Ratthapala-avadSna 52 
Ratthapala sutta 52 
B.gveda 9, 89, 102 
Rocaneya 85 
Rocaneya-gotra 85 
Rock Edict XIII 65, 67 
Rock Edicts iv, 66 
Roruka 73, 77, 91, 92,96, 109 
112,154,159 
&$i n?a 3 
R$ya$rriga 81 


Rudrayaija 18, 73, 77, 109, 
112, 154 

Rudrayaijavadana 18, 20, 54, 
120 154 
Ruksika 102 
ROpavana 45 
Rupakaya 17, 18 
Rupa-vata 110 

Rupavatl 14, 32, 43, 44, 54, 
149 

Rupavatl (avadana) 54 
S 

J§aci 150 
3aclpati 149 
Sadaksarl Vidya 135 
Saddharma 10 
Sahapati 130 
Sahasodgata 54 
Sahasodgata (Avadana) 54,88 
Sahati 74 

Saila 92, 96, 154,154 
Saivas 83 

Sakala (Pali-Sagala) 70 

Sakra 14, 110, 135, 144, 149, 

165,166 

Saktu 39, 48 

Sakyan 65 

Sakya muni 49 

Salaka Vftti (famine) 109 

SalagramalOl 

<5ala 51, 52, 100, 101 

Salabhanjika 100 
Salasuka 70 
gSli 130 
Salila (gotra) 85 
Samhakalpa 78 
Sampadi 76 
Samvada-Suktas 9 
Samudra 67, 68, 127 
Samsara 52 

Samkha77, 92, 106, 125 
Samhitas 9 
SahkramanI 136 
Samprati 69, 70, 170 _ 
Sangharak§ita (Avadana) 54, 
56 , 177 
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Sanjayec Vairattiputra 128, 
161 

Sanchi 2d 

Sangharaksita 54, 56, 156, 

157 

Sankara 149 
Santhagara 118 
Sannyasa 82 
Sarthavaha(s) 50, 83 
Saradulakarnavadana 55, 83, 
86,91, 93, 97, 131, 135, 141, 
153 

Sardulakarna 61 

Sarvastivadins 13, 20,-22 
Sariputta 96 
Sapdayana (gotra) 85 
Sardulavikrldita 61 
Saraccbri 170 
Sariputta 96 
Sarupa 51 
Sa§a 51 
Satadhanva 69 
Satapatha 3 

Satyakriya (saccakiriya) 42 
Satyavacana, (act of truth) 
42 

Saungiputra 70 
Savarpya 85 
Savarpya (gotra) 85 
Semi-mab&yana 21 
Sibigbosa 14, 165 
Sibi 14, 51,78, 149, 165 
Sikbapdi 109, 110 
Sikhapdin 48, 109, 110. 

113 

Sikhi 136 

Slla (paratnita) 13, 14 
Silaprabha 50 
Simhakesari 78 
Sira 130 

Sisunaga (dynasty) 72, 73 
Siva 83, 148,149 
Sivagho§a 166 
Sivak 165 
Sivavati 166 


Slavery 88 
Sloka 60 

Snanodvartana 107 
Snana satika 105 
Snatra 50 
Sobhila 52 

SodasagunitamadhupSyasa 

104 

Solitary-Buddha 10 
Soma 50 
Soma bhuva 8$ 

Speyer, 5, 8, 10 
Srona-parantikas 15, 152 
Srepya 72 
Sramapa-loka 136 
SrTmatl 51 
Sravaka 145 

Sravasti 20, 52, 100, 156, 
159, 161, 177-179 
SresthI (s) 50 51, 129, 178 
Sri'Harsa 4 
Srpgataka-devata 148 
Srauta-kosa 3 
Sresta 149* 

Srisena 97 

Sronakotikarpavadana 141 
Stambha 50 
Stutibrahmapa 53 
Stavakarmika 107 
Stupas J9, 48 
Stcherbatsky, T H., 17 
Stambha 50 

Stbapdila 82 
Sthavira 52 
Stutibrahmapa 53 
Stupas 19, 48 
Sthupa 156 
Sukra 133, 134 
Sumati 134 ( 

Sugandharajrapa 85 
Sugandhi 51 
Sugata 78 
Sumaoa 52 

Sundari-nandavadana 45, 97, 
153 
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Sutralankara 55 
Sumeru 175 
Surasena 77 
Suvarna (coin) 132, 133 
&ulka-sala 118 
Sulka-salika 118 
Suksmatvak 50 
Sundara 42 
§uka-Saptati 9 
Supriya 51 
Suvarnabha 51 
Surya 51 

Subbadra 51, 58, 97, 179, 
181 

Subhuti 52 
SusTraa 66 
Syamaka 77 
SundarT 97, 153, 155 
Suksmatvak 50 
Suprabb3 51, 91 
Supriya 51 
Supriyavadana 39 
Sudbana 17, 54, 58, 78, 108, 
117, 171-173 

Sudhana Kumargvadana 20, 
23, 54, 131, 172, 173 
Sutfa-Pitaka 10 
§uka-Saptati 9 
Sukia 51 

Sutra Literature 87 

§Odra (caste) 81, 83, 84, 95, 
133 

4 $unga(s) 70, 71, 76 
Svagata 54 
Svarga 89 

Svabhavokti 60 / 

Svayamvata system 90 
Svarpakaras 83 
Svati 136 

Svetasthi (famine) 109 

Sy&maka 77 
Syam&vat! 99, 112, 139 
Sylvan Lev! 54 

T 

Tapdula 81, 136 


Tapasvis 82 
Tarpanya sulka 118 
Taraksa 183 
Tasarika 105 
Tathagata 44 
Taxila 76, 113 
Thera-Vada 21 
Thera vadins 7, 10 
TherT-Apadana 11 
Therigatha 96 
Theravada 21 
Trapukanjika 105, 107 
Til 130 
Tilodana 102 

Tisya-raksita (Tisya or Tisya) 
15, 16, 43, 76, 92, 96, 98, 99, 
, 138, 168, 169 
Toyika-mabavadana 54 
Trayastrimia (heaven) 21 
Tri£ahku77, 83, 91, 93, 133, 
135 

Trisara^a 167 
Tundicela 105 
Tu§ita 19,42 
Tulakuchi 74 

U 

Udayana 99, 112, 116, 117 
Udayi bhadra 74 
Ujjayim 169, 170 
Upadhyaya 81, 82, 137 
Upagupta 15, 18, 24, 55, 58, 
67, 97. 147, 152, 153, 157 
Upajati 61 
Upama 59 

Upanisads 9, 107, 174 
Upasaka7, 50, 135, 144, 158, 
160 

Upasika 135, 158, 160 
Upasthuna 156 
Upendral49 
Upendra-vajra 61 
Upo$adha 51, 72, 110, 111 
Uraga 149 
Ur^a 105 
Vr^adukiila 105 
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UrvasI 58, 81 
Usiragiri 156 
Utpalavatl 110 
Utpreksa 59 
Uttara 42,51, 167,168 
Uttarakuru 72, 175 
Uttara-matapcta 167 
Uttara-pancala 52, 77, 76, 
131 

V 

Vadika 50 

Vaidya, P.L. 56, 103,-s 83 
Vaispavas 83 

Vaisyas (Caste) 80, 83, 84, 95, 
133 

Vaj jis 72 
Vajrin 149 
Vakkali 174 
Valaya 106 
Valgusvara 50 
VamSakari 136 
Vamsastha 62 
Vanaprastha 82 
Vapij 84 
Vaniks 83 
Vapusman 51 

Varada 50 

Varaha-Mihira 94,95 
Varupa 148 

Vasava 77. 119, 133, 148 
Vasavadatta 15, 2*, 93, 97, 
122,157 

V5savagrama 142, 143 
Vasi$tha 81, 84, 86, 87 
Vastra 51 
Vastradhipati 7 2 
Vasundhara 184 
Vata 149 
Vaisya 84-87 
Vayu Purana 69 


Vedehiputta 96 
Vedic 3, 5, 70, 96 
Venuvana 73,155 
Vidarbha 70 
Vidarya 83 
Vidisa 70 
Vigatasoka 75 
Vihara 47, 155, 160 
VikramorvaSlya 58 
Vilepana 107 
Vinaya Texts 54 
Vinaya-vastu 12, 166 
Viradhaka 65 
Virufa 51, 52 

Virya (paramita) 13, 16, 93, 
97 

Visakha 98 
Vispu 72, 83 
Vi$pu-Purana 70 
Visvamitra 4, 87 
Vita§oka 92 
VltaSokavadana 23 
Vivasvan 4 
Vrata 83 
Vriht 130 * 

Vyksa 149 
Vr§asena 76 
Vyasa 81 

W 

Weissillief 49 

WinternitzM. 5, 54, 56, 58 . 
Y 

Yajfias 82,129,134, 171 
Yaksa(s) 111, 145, 180, 183 
Yamal! 105, 168 

S tragrha 123 

tramayahasti 123 
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a(s) 129,131 






